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News of the Week 


The Government at Work 


A PART from 
+ policy because 


no 
the Government have wasted no time in professions of 
faith, but have at once set their hands to the plough. 
On Thursday, June 20th, Mr. J. H. Thomas arranged 
the of a of informal with the 
railway managers. “A Daniel i 
Evidently he looks for a considered scheme of development 








welcome pronouncements on foreign 


less welcome foreordained 


conferences 


to judgment! 


first serics 


come 


and reorganization as a result of the saving on passenger 
fares from the abatement of the duty by the late Govern- 
ment. No doubt financial help for “ rationalization ” 
will be forthcoming in those industries where it is most 
needed, probably in form Trade Facilities. 
The President of the Board of Trade has also interviewed 
representatives of the and the steel 
industries. He was surely impressed by the uncanny 
knack of Lancashire for settling her own affairs. 
x * * * 

The Left Wing cf Labour 

The Sabbath Glasgow 
“ monster’ meetings arranged by the Glasgow Federa- 
tion of the Independent Labour Party. Mr. Wheatley 


some of 


cotton iron and 


was enlivened in by two 


was billed to attend, but he did not put in an appearance. 
Of the eight Members of Parliament present, both Mr. 
James Maxton and Mr. Kirkwood harped on the theme 
of the ** tremendous fight ” they were going to put up in 
Parliament, unless the Labour Government were going 
to act in an opposite direction to any Government that 
before. Our readers must make what 
We can only liken it to * sound and 
It is only fair to say that a 


was in control 
they can of this. 
fury signifying nothing.” 
reater sense of realities is being shown by some of our 
The weekly organ of the I.L.P. recently 
br . Brailsford, 


vy ler. 
appealing to his co-religionists to face the facts—which 


** Socialists.” 
published a striking article 


are, as we have intimated in a leading article this week, 
that ** Socialism ” is simply a pious aspiration, and that 
the purposes and policy of men calling themselves Labour 


or Liberal are, in practice, scarcely distinguishable. 


This view has received not a little support in The New 
Leader, though not, of course, the editorial cachet, 
* * we 
Russia 
‘Mr. Ramsay MacDonald, who undoubtedly appreciates 
the importance of “ gestures,” has, nevertheless, acted 


shrewdly in communicating with the Governments of 
the Dominions before taking steps to redeem his promise 
of normal relations with Russia. There is, 
question of recognition—that was accomplished in 1924— 
but Great Britain will shortly be in diplomatic relations 
with Russia as with every other country, irrespective of 


of course, no 


its form or modes of government, which seems sheer 
elementary common sense. The approach will be made 
through the Norwegian Legation in Moscow. The 
U.S.S.R., on the other hand, will have the good offices 
of Germany as their mediator in London, We may expect 
that trade facilities will be accorded to firms that are 
anxious to do trade with Russia. Whether the City will 
supply further credits will depend largely on a reasonable 
settlement of debts and claims, 
x * * * 

South Africa 

After his victory in the elections, General Hertzog has 
constituted his new ministry. Mr. Tielman Roos, a very 
able man, has had to retire on account of his health. 
Mr. Boydell, formerly Minister of Labour, also retires. 
Colonel Creswell returns to office as Minister both of 
Defence and Labour. Another Labour Mr. 
Sampson, becomes Minister of Public Works and Posts, 
The new Ministers of importance are Mr, Oswald Pirow 
and Mr. Jansen. Mr. Pirow is a brilliant young lawyer, 
with great cnergy, and Minister of 
Mr. Jansen has been a very successful Speaker of the 
House of Assemblies, of whom all partics speak well for 
his seriousness as a worker and for his impartiality as 
Speaker. That General Hertzog should have persuaded 
him to become Minister for Native Affairs is hopeful, as 
it ought to mean that he realizes that what he has made a 
party question at the election is something more serious, 
and needs to be handled by the best man in a national 
spirit. But we do not envy Mr. Jansen the responsibility 
of the post, as General Hertzog hands it over to him. 
We regret to learn of ugly rioting between black and 
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white in Durban, whieh has also been visited by a terrific 
and damaging hail-storm. 
* * a * 

India 

In India the trial at Delhi of the two men who threw 
a bomb in the Legislative Assembly last April ended 
a fortnight ago with sentence of transportation for life. 
At Meerut the trial of the Communists is proceeding 
after the disposal of some futile technical objections to the 
venue. The strike movement in Bombay has been less 
violent and the industrial position there is a little more 
hopeful. The Government inquiry has begun. In 
Mysore there has been some serious communal fighting. 
As against her troubles of this kind we can set the 
satisfactory reception of the Viceroy’s action, taken under 
the Government of India Act of 1919, in postponing the 


elections and prolonging the life of the Legisla- 
tive Assembly. Lord Irwin was obviously — right 


in his view that this year would be the worst possible for 
an Election and quite incompatible with any effort to 
take seriously the work of the Simon Commission. 
* 2 nt ok 

Time is on the side of this Commission. The efforts to 
boycott it grow weaker, having little or nothing to feed 
upon. The Nehru Report, practically an ultimatum to 
the Government of India, has failed in its effect, but it 
has split the Congress Party. Among both Moslems and 
Hindus there are distinguished leaders who will have 
nothing to do with it. The Pundit Nehru is almost 
alone in condemning the postponement of the election. 
The Viceroy has now left Simla on his way home. At 
Bombay he is to confer with the representatives of the 
Native Princes upon the chief points raised by the 
Report of the Harcourt Butler Committee. He will also 
receive a deputation from the Bombay industrialists. 
When he arrives here, his leave will be devoted to dis- 
cussions with the new Seeretary of State for India and 
the Simon Commission. His last public act at Simla was 
to deliver one of his admirable, high-minded speeches 
which have so deeply impressed all who can appreciate 
them, and that includes a very large number of Indians. 
The simplicity of his firm utterances and the magnanimous 
charity with which he addresses opponents are proofs of 
his character and instruments of real power in his Office. 

* 2 ok * 

Afghanistan 

Lord Irwin emphasized the strict neutrality of the 
Government throughout the troubles in Afghanistan. 
There the Amir of Kabul seems to retain his power in 
the City and surrounding districts, and little fighting is 
recorded. The other claimants to power are plainly 
dependent to a great extent upon the good will of the 
Mullahs and other preachers. King Amanullah with his 
Queen and new-born infant have sailed from Bombay for 
Italy. He and his brother, the three-days King of Kabul, 
parted with unrestrained weeping. King Amanullah 
entered India ten years ago as an invading enemy. A year 
ago he passed through it as a friendly monarch. Now, as 
a fugitive from his own country, he leaves it after a few 
weeks’ residence there during which he has been treated 
with all respect and consideration. European countries 
may not feel very proud of the adulation with which they 
received him a year ago, but the least they can do now 
is to give him some sympathy and pity. Anything else 
will show a cynical inconsistency, cruel to a fallen man 
and discreditable to themselves. 


* % * * 


Egypt 
Our Cairo correspondent, writing on the morrow of 
the Nile Waters Agreement, does well to emphasize how 


~ a 


well Egypt is served by her present rulers. The Prime 
Minister, Mahmud Pasha, who is now once more among 
us, is a very welcome guest. Although he comes too late, 
we believe, for the Balliol Association Dinner, Oxford 
has shown a just appreciation of one who has assimilated 
her best ideals, by conferring upon him the degree of 
D.Litt. honoris causa. There thorny problems 
ahead with regard to the international status of Eey pt. 
It seems certain, however, that the question of ‘the 
“reserved points ” will not be allowed to stand in the 
way of our present British Government's intention to 
sign the Optional Clause of the Statute of the Permanent 
Court. 


are 


* * * * 


Herr Stresemann in the Reichstag 

Herr Stresemann, though still a sick lost 
little time in “ facing the music ” in the Reichstag. On 
Monday he made a frank, courageous, and effective reply 
to the Nationalist case against acceptance of the new 
Reparations settlement. Count Westarp was in a diflicult 
position by the fact that, as Herr Stresemann did not 
fail to point out, the moving spirit of the Nationalist 
party, Herr Hugenberg, was known to have prompted 
an earlier fierce attack in the Press on the Dawes Plan, 
and demanded Each of the 
to the present Coalition put up a speaker to support the 


has 


nah, 


its revision. five parties 
attitude of the Foreign Minister, namely that G¢ 
should ratify the Young Plan, subject to the immediate 
evacuation of the occupied territory. 
tells us that any Committee of Verification and Concilia- 
tion would belie the name. We hope that the French 
will vindicate their ancient claim to possess that quality 
beyond all others, and not press their demand. G: 
Britain's policy must be ’ 
sense. The interests of peace—and Germany— may 


Piahyv 


scrnse 


Common 


governed also by common 
best served by a few months’ delay, so that the evacuation 
may definitely mark villied rejection of Versailles in 
favour of Locarno. 

* % * * 

On Tuesday Herr Stresemann spoke again, and 
some pointed remarks about the urgent need for econon 
co-operation in Europe to meet the impact of the American 
We respect him for his frank statement that 
in German cyes the Saar question also belongs to that 
“Jiquidation of the War” the accepted 
international policy. His the Mandat 
system and “ British unification plans in East Africa,’ 
on the other hand, show him to be misinformed as to 
the aims of our Colonial Office (as distinct from a vocal 
and must 


colossus. 


which is now 


references to 


section of colonial opinion), whose purpose is 
be—the extension of the principles practised 
British administration and adopted in the Mandates. 
* * * é 

The Alsatian Trial 

The trial of Monsieur Philippe Roos, the President of 
the Alsatian LandesPartei and author of Policy «and 
Force in Alsace-Lorraine, published in Switzerland, for 
conspiring against the security of France, came to an 
end at Besancon this week. It had dragged on with many 
hours of what would not be relevant or admissible 
evidence in a British court. All the old speeches about 
regionalism, autonomy, separatism, and “ France one 
and indivisible,” which we read in the reports of the 
Colmar trial last year, seemed to be trotted out 
The whole history of the Heimatbund was traced 
Some of the witnesses for the prosecution did not refer 
to the prisoner, of whom they knew nothing. The judge 
allowed on the other side the witnesses for the defence to 
make scathing speeches against French policy and 
methods. On Saturday the jury unanimously acquitted 


under 


again. 


again. 
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M. Roos on all the charges, thus in effect reversing the 


verdict given at Colmar. The Cabinet has wisely decided 
to grant an amnesty for these political offences. M. Roos 
and the Alsatians that, while preferring 
union with France to union with Germany, they are 


who declare 


neither French nor German, will be pleased. France 
has gained nothing by a second advertisement to Germany 
and the world of Alsatian discontent. 
% * a * 
Italy and North Africa 
For a long time it has been diflicult to gauge the value 
of the scanty news that has reached us from the Italian 
Province in North Africa. Italy has thus unwisely led 
others to suspect that failures were hidden and successes 
We could only be sure that no visible progress 
was vet being made by which Europe should be fed, as in 
from an 


magnified, 


Roman Imperial days, by cornships sailing 
African granary. But it does appear that a 
taken towards. peaceful development when some days 
ago the chief Senussi insurgents made a_ picturesque 
surrender inland from Benghazi. The modern Italian has 
not yet developed the colonizing genius of his Roman 
ancestors. On the other hand Signor Mussolini shows 
the inheritance of another side of the Roman spirit by 
proposing to raise the age for compulsory military service 
in the Reserve from 39 to 55 years. Comment will no 
doubt be made at Geneva. We hope that there is no 
connexion between this and the questions of the frontier 
Tripolitania which have been 
suspended while Italy's difficulties were so absorbing. 


step was 


between and Tunisia, 
¥ Pe % » 
Mexico 
When congratulation is due to all concerned, it would 
be invidious to try to apportion merit. The peace between 
Church and State in Mexico is a matter for thankfulness 
for all Christian peoples, and not for praise of persons. 
But we may say that we suspect Mr. Dwight Morrow of 
having done great work as a peace-maker since the days 
when negotiations were begun 
the Civil War. We should give more credit to him than 
to the late Monroe. Ex-President Calles ‘s 
said to have helped, which shows indeed a change of 
Portes Gil 
without any 


President 


heart. President plainly wants really to 


re-establish order vindictive use of his 


victory against the * Cristeros ~ upon their surrender, or 
other active Catholics who are now offering thanksgivings 
for the answer to their prayers for the success of the nego- 
tiations. Those who violated the law by practising their 
religion during the last three vears are being released 
from prison. The civil register of the priests is to remain, 
but the Bishops instead of the State will now nominate 
them for service, and the State will no longer claim to 
control the whole body of the Clergy. Religious instruc- 
be allowed in the State schools, but will 
Both Church and State are 
We trust that 


ginning, from which Mexico wili 


not 
be Jawful in the churches. 


tion will 


backward according to our standards. 


both will make a new be 
rise to a higher level of both religion and civilization. 
a 2: sk sk 
Appointed Guardians 
The new powers at the Ministry of Health have made 
a compromise between their pledges given in 1926 when 
the Board of Guardians (Default) Act was passed, and 


the necessity imposed by the Local Government Act of 


1929. By the latter Act elected guardians will cease to 
exist in all unions, including West Ham, Chester-le-Street. 
and Bedwellty. In the elected 
guardians had to be swept aside in 1926. Until the 
Derating Act comes into force on April Ist next there 
will be new ‘ iardians, nominated by the 


these three unions 


‘appointed ” gi 


in Washington during 


local authorities, supe! seding the present guardians. Of 
the three unions, we know West Ham, but 
what may be said of West Ham applies to the other 
unions. It would ingratitude to Sir 
Alfred Woodgate and his colleagues if they are dismissed, 
creat and 


most about 


show monstrous 
for political reasons, without recognition of the 
beneficent work of these “ appointed” guardians. 
ne = ~ x 

No more arduous and unpleasant task has been faced 
with greater ability and success. They found a union 
the wilful 
level with the genuine unemployed, and both encouraged 


bankrupt and demoralized ; idlers set on a 


Every honest 
The * lesser 


to prefer a parasitic life to self-support. 

and self-respecting worker was discouraged. 
eligibility ” of a life of dependence was a_ principle 
flouted by the former elected guardians, with the results 
known to every student of the Poor Law. The productive 
industries of the union were leaving it, unable to exist 
where rates strangled them. The district was “* 
stream and cutting its throat,” living on borrowed money, 


vliding down 


with no prospect of repayment and a dwindling prospect 
of being able to borrow more. On the very brink of chaos 
the 


industrially, and, above all, they brought back self-respect 


‘appointed ” guardians saved it economically and 
when demoralization was rapidly becoming complete. 
* * * * 

Incidence of Mental Deficiency 

Part IV. of the report of the Mental Deficiency Com- 
mittee contains data which provide our sccial 
The 
deficiency among children and adults ha 


retormers 


with an almost unlimited field. incidence of mental 


>; been examined 
+ 


in six areas, taken as being typical of the conditions to 


be found in the country as a whole. The rural areas 


make the worst showing, the reason being, no doubt, 
the weaker local traditions and relatively less ‘ social 


cohesiveness.” The suggestions made at the end of the 
report are of a far-reaching character, and Dr. Lewis is to be 
congratulated on having greatly advanced our knowledge 
of the subject, and of its importance in our national life. 
It is to be hoped that action on this report may not be 
The chances of the afilicted children 
we believe that the Board of Educa- 
difficulties. 


* 


postponed unduly. 
appeal to us most : 
tion is alive to the needs and the 
» s % 
Mr. A. S. Cochran 
With great regret we 
of Mr. Alexander Smith 
sought publicity, he could not avoid being known here 


the death 
Though he 


learnt last week of 


Cochran. never 


during the War as an immensely rich American who 
made princely gifts to the Allies, especially to Great 
Britain for the Red Cross, and useful 
nor as the owner of a magnificent vacht which was lent 
to the Admiralty, with the result that he held His 
R.N.V.R. Though he 
hunted in England while his health allowed, it 
the United States that he was best known as a sportsman, 


What we parti- 


other purposes, 


Majestv’s Commission in the 


was in 


collector of books, and philanthropist. 
cularly wish to record here is that no American had a 
deeper love of our country, and, as the Spectator has par- 
ticular reason to remember gratefully, no American was 
more anxious to promote both Anglo-American friendship 
and the aims of the League of Nations in any way that 
he could discover. 


x % x * 


Bank Rate, 5} per cent., changed from 4} per cent., on 
February 7th, 1929, War Loan (5 per cent.) was on Wednesday 
1008 ; on Wednesday week 100{3; a year 101%. 
Funding Loan (4 per cent.) was on Wednesday 853; on 
Wednesday week 863; a year ago 90}. Conversion Loan (3} 
per cent.) was on Wednesday 75} ; on Wednesday week 763; 
a year ago 78}. 


ago, 
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The Socialist Myth 


T has been truly said that Great Britain was of all 
countries the hardest hit by the War, not simply 
by reason of the “ devastated regions ” of our trade, but 
first and foremost because so many of our best traditions, 
and of those habits of mind which we held most dear, 
have been shown to be at cross purposes with post-War 
social and economic circumstances. This need for 
intellectual reorientation was never more conspicuous 
than during the last Parliament, when the Government 
party, with its huge majority in the House, became, as 
time went on, more and more out of touch with popular 
feeling. 

Already, in 1923, Professor A. E. Zimmern, writing 
for the British Institute of Adult Education, indicated 
our tremendous task—*‘t we have to transform ourselves 
from islanders to men of the world, of the awakened, 
aspiring, ‘ self-determining,’ twentieth century world.” 
It is diflicult enough in all conscience for us who live in 
the British Isles to acquire the necessary detachment, 
but this self-knowledge brooks no delay. Let us, there- 
fore, have done with the unquestioning aflirmation of 
old or new orthodoxies, and let us be thankful for the 
present political situation which offers a heaven-sent 
opportunity for Great Britain to face up to the economic 
realities of the century. There is grave danger in the 
fact (emphasized in a thoughtful paper which we print 
at the head of the letter columns of the Spectator this week) 
that business practice has so far outstripped political 
thought as to give rise to a demand for industrial self- 
government in place of public control through Parliament: 

Now, however, ten years after the War, the marvellous 
instinct of the nation has sensed the inadequacy of our 
old political creeds, and has ordained a breathing-space 
in which the mask may, if we will, be torn off. For, 
though the dogmatic politicians may rage furiously 
together, we hold—in common with many of the less 
revolutionary of our contemporaries—that the new 
Parliament exactly hits off the temper of the country. 
Some correspondents tell us that in Scotland, at any 
rate, the Election was fought on class lines. One Unionist 
M.P. even resorts to the Marxian terminology, and tries 
to fasten on an innocent British public outlandish terms 
like “ proletariat ” and “ bourgeoisie.” What he describes 
as “Socialism,” however, is nothing more than that 
healthy enthusiasm for self-expression-—which is the very 
principle of democracy. The clamour of the Clydeside 
itself arises not from any attachment to abstract Socialist 
principles, but from the natural enough desire of a newly 
enfranchised political section of the community to acquire 
economic enfranchisement. Those who still see the 
bogy of red revolution lurking in this country betray « 
shocking ignorance of the national character. 

We have recorded our conviction that party grouping 
under the present labels conceals the real cleavage in 
the country, and—what is more—obscures fatally the 
natural and necessary pull of forces. 
progress needs to be equipped with both accelerator 
and brake. At the moment, we have the feeling that 
Great Britain is going to put her foot on the accelerator, 
and so at last bring up to date her organization and 
mental outlook. (As we have stated repeatedly, we recognize 
that the Conservative-Unionist Party includes any 
number of people who share the views of the Spectator. 
What is painfully evident, however, is that this leaven 
is at present powerless to produce the desired ferment.) 
We have shown, too, that the Liberalism which offered in 
the last century an alternative set of principles—** Peace, 
Retrenchment and Reform ’’—has gone by the board 





For the car of 


with the special conditions out of which it grew. The 
new Liberalism, as has been admirably expounded by 
Mr. J. A. Hobson in The Nation, is already committed 
to every one of the five roads by which the Labour Party 
in its official programme proposes to “advance towards 
the establishment of the Socialist Commonwealth.’ 
Conservative and Liberal Governments in power have — 
in the name of democracy—sanctioned the employment 
of public powers and resources in the kind of social and 
economic policy for which the present 
stands. The dogmatists will, of course, boggle over the 
current Socialist phrase The pra 

tical man, however, sees that this only means that owne 

ship implies responsibility to the community 
which we all accept, at least if there be any meaniny 


(The loose use of thi 


Government 


‘ 


* public ownership.” 
a principle 


in our professions of democracy. 
word “ public ” is not confined to Socialists. What ot 
our “public schools” ?). Mr. Hobson very properly 
brings us down to earth, to what he calls “ practicable 
Socialism,” and, as he says, the policy of this or any other 
Labour Government—which is what we have to consider 
is not in the least likely to be directed to the establis!i- 
ment of bureaucratic despotisms in Whitehall. It 
far more likely —unless Parliament and our political leaders 
bring their ideas up to date 
syndicalist rule. 

Let us then frankly recognize that just as Liberalisin 
in the old sense, i.e., economic individualism and luissez- 
paire, is a myth—a formula which has been killed by 
circumstances—so “ Socialism” is a myth, a_ lifeless 
abstraction, both in the sense in which it is imagined by 
timorous Conservatives and as conceived by the ranters 
and theorists on the Left. Only Mr. Bernard Shaw 
nowadays demands that the Government should be “ thi 
national landlord, the national employer, and the national 
financier.” All the old formulas (although, of course, 
they will go on being repeated for a long time) are entire! 
inapplicable to actual conditions if only because they 
assume the Nation-states to be so many water-tiglt 
compartments and take no account of the world plane 
on which business and finance move to-day. 

For the benefit of those who are still hypnotized by 
this Labour-Socialist association of ideas let us examin: 
the background of Socialism. 


to promote some form « 


It is, indeed, a movement 
bound up with the cause of democracy, a crusade, if 
you like, partaking of the nature of a religion, as various 
correspondents have pointed out in the Times; but 

was from the first, as Mr. Shaw reminds us, @ middle-class 
movement caused by the revolt of the consciences of 
and humane and 
injustice and cruelty of * Capitalism,” a movement which 
was then—for political purposes 


educated men women against th 
grafted on the existi 
When we are told that 
“aims at the welfare of society as a whole 


Trade Union organizations. 
Socialism * 
against class prejudice and property interests ~ we can 
say—most of us at any rale—* Amen.” But wi 
add that the battle was won for “ Socialism” in this 
sense, ie., the principle of the common good, lone ago, 
at the time of the first Factory Acts. Certainly tl 
Socialists whom we know derive their emotional for 
from a picture of Victorian conditions which bears litt 


| st, ] 
Should 


or no resemblance to the actual facts of life to-day. 
As long as the miscellany of those who profess and eal! 
themselves Socialists was outside public affairs, in othe: 
words, Was in a position of irresponsibility, they wer 
entitled to their logical fool-proof doctrines and unproven 
assumptions—for example, that the evils of present-day 
society are due entirely to its economic system, and 
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would mysteriously disappeat under Socialist rule ; or 


again, that the means of production can be taken over 
from private business without causing untold and _ irre- 
tricevable damage ; just as they were entitled to appeal 
to the common yearning for a golden age that knows no 
political frontiers. But Socialism is now a_ practical 
political question, and we—all of us 
Only a 
people are so devoid of all 


are now going to 
apply practical tests. mall minority of English 
common sense as to make 
political and economic questions matters of stark, abstract 
principle, and the members of the present Government 
who have had to do with problems of administration 
and the handling of men all their lives, and “ got on” 
by their own personal ability—are not that 

The root fallacy of the doctrinaire, the sort of 


pe rson who says 


among 
minority. 
* all private ownership is wrong, morally 
wrong in itself as well as materially bad in results,” is 
to assume that any economic system can be tried out 
arbitrarily like a_ political or The 
economic order is, above all things, dynamic, not suscept- 


legal experiment. 
ible of any such static conception ; it is a living organism 
in constant change, each change being governed by the 
common interests at a particular time in a particular place, 
and not by any “ Capitalist ” or any other principle. 

But, on the other hand, in view of economic realities 
to-day, no less out-of-date is the doctrine of “ uncon- 


While the battle 


of the books continues on the question of private or public 


trolled * private business enterprise. 


enterprise, events take their course, and you have first 
joint stock companies, then your Public Utility Companies, 
introduced by ** Private Acts” 
combinations and regulations which are part and parcel 


then vou have all the 


of rationalization. The Central Electric Board appointed 
by the State, the Beam Wireless and Cable Merger, in 
which the Government retains a measure of control, 
the Export Credit System, which is a mixture of State 
and private capitalisin these are some of the phenomena 
ol to-day, and the point to notice is that this modicum 
ot State control over industries of public concern obtains 
to a ereater or less degree in all countries. It is all very 
well for Conservatives to say that they support rationali- 
The facts are to show that Great Britain 
is lagging behind in this vital industrial re- 
witness the relative lack of interest on the 


part of the English business community in the Conference 


zation. there 
process of 


organization 


which has been taking place in Paris during the last 


week. There was, as it happ ns, a good ¢xan ple of the 


recal itrance which we have in mind in an articie on the 


subject of private railway wagons in The Times’ Trade 
and Engineering Supplement last week. The writer 


stated that “the problem is not merely one of saving 


half a million or a million pounds per annun * no one 
ever thought it was)—-and that its solution would 
involve the disturbance and readjustment of a whole 


series of complicated interests and responsibilities oer 
that coal producers and distributors would object to 
any such interference with production, distribution and 
control—and so on. Exactly, but that is the very adjust- 
ment and reorganization on up-to-date lines which is 
essential for the future of British industry, most of all 
in that coal industry which is here cited. 

We do not 
accept the nostrums of Labour and the Nation, 
little * the 


industry as a_ public service, democratically owned and 


as apparently some of our corre spondents 
imagine 
between conduct of 


but we see difference 


responsibly administered . * and that measure of public 
control already practised in this country and everywhere 
with the approval of all shades of political opinion. 
Finally, in Mr. 
benevolence cannot be regarded as an adequate guarantee 


worke rs or of 


Hobson's words, “ purely voluntary 
onsumers.”’ 


state 
] 


affairs which already 


of the interests either of 
To those who would object to that measure of 
intervention in social and economic 


exists, we would quote the remark of the American 


trust magnate with regard to the anti-Trust Law, * you 
cannot unscramble eggs.” Political institutions, if they 
are to justify themselves in the future, must be such as 


public pows r to retain or er control 
the form 
And thanks to the new 


recoy 


will enable thi 


over the new industrial tendencies in of huge 


trusts and monopoli S, ti chuique 


of international co-operation through the League and 


International Labour Oflice, the res publica of the world 
is slowly redre ssing the balance which has been so heay ily 
weighted against it by the tremendous strides made by 
trade and finance as res privatae during the last century. 

If the present Government attempts to carry public 
point where it is demanded by the 
On that score 


in agreement with Mr. Lloyd George. 


control beyond the 
common interests, it digs its own grave. 
we are, for once, 
The large body of sane and sensible progressive opinion 
which has put Mr. MacDonald in power would then, we are 
confident, desert in a body to the party of the brake. 


The Tasks of a President 


TENE activities of the new and most welcome Ambassador 

of the United States during his first week in this 
country were recorded last week in our chronicle of the 
news. Though they might 
stolid Briton brought up on ideas of “ slow and sure’ 
and festina lente, we could see nothing in them but what 


seem tempestuous to the 


gave us good hope for the future, both for Anglo-American 
relations generally and for the particular prospects of 
agreed limitation, and even reduction, of naval forces, 
To judge by its Press, the world has read the events and 
the speeches with the same result. The United States 
The British 
vith an interested caution, and trust 


seem satisfied and hopeful. Dominions 
overseas look on 
in the Mother Country. 
are, as ever, correct, and raise no doubts that she will 


be as helpful as she tried to be at 


Japan expresses opinions that 


the abortive Geneva 
Conference, where she so acted as to earn our lasting 
respect and gratitude. Germany’s feelings are naturally 
mixed and detached. Italy smiles sardonically, with a 
side-glanee at her Latin neighbours. France has not 
spoken officially, and is probably balancing the value 


of a spontaneous movement against the possible advantage 
of waiting to sec what others may ask her to do. Our 
own country is hopeful, because we feel that we shall 
deal President at Washington knows the 
difficulties of Europe better than has any of his prede- 
His 


if our 


with a who 
Government is close, 
find time to visit 
civil Govern- 


contact with 
even Prime Minister 
Washington this vear. The lessons about 
ments and professional experts and their relationships, 


our 


cessors, 


cannot 


which General Dawes expounded so clearly, have been 
learnt. The chief actors are not likely to forget, when 
immersed in details, that, behind them all, 
Treaty for the Renunciation of War, conceived in the 
United States, and readily and thankfully 
here by our Unionist Government on behalf of the British 


stands the 
accepted 


Nation. We can reasonably hope for conferences in which 
good will and understanding will produce fruitful results, 
that will in time lead to a second Washington Conference 
in 1931, where the right spirit will successfully prevail 
as it did in the first. 

While, then, we are moment with this 


content for the 
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international outlook across the Atlantic, we should like 
to offer our sympathy to Mr. Hoover in his difficulties 
at home. His resistance to the campaign of the agri- 
culturists for State-aid in their troubles is not our concern, 
except so far as it is entangled with the high protection 
which is arrogantly demanded by the industrial interests. 
There, of course, our interests may be affected, and there 
can be no doubt in what direction our hopes point, though 
it is not for us to press for advantages for ourselves. But 
there is another struggle in which Mr. Hoover is engaged 
on a bigger field altogether, the struggle against the 
contempt of Law throughout the United States. There 
he is fighting not only in the cause of Anglo-Saxon ideals, 
but of civilization too. He may well stake high upon 
success. Law and Order are taking the place duc to them 
among Christian civilized nations, as they have among 
persons, villages, shires, provinces and the old kingdoms 
of Great Britain as our race developed through the 
centuries. The United States yielded to none in enthroning 
British Law as it was in the eighteenth century, or encou- 
raging its advance through the nincteenth. To those 
of us who meet here cultivated men and women from 
America—Bishops, diplomats, lawyers, scholars and her 
best writers—their civilization seems at least equal to 
our own. We do not sce much here of the negro problem, 
and indeed it is not the coloured race which in this 
respect causes the greatest anxiety to those in authority, 
but they are conscious of the stream that has, through 
recent decades, flowed to her shores from the least 
advanced peoples of Europe, peoples naturally backward, 
peoples brutally restricted from moral and _ political 
advance by the stupidity or jealousy of rulers of different 
blood by whom they have been oppressed. These are 
the men and women who have not learnt respect for Law, 
for often enough they have had cause to hate and despise 
it. The burden upon the United States is to teach them, 
and Mr. Hoover is prepared to shoulder that burden with 
courage. 

He has spoken frankly and wisely on this theme, and 
his first action has been to appoint a “ National Law 
Enforcement Commission,” composed mainly of distin- 
guished lawyers, whose duty will be to find out how and why 
the machinery for the administration of the Law fails 
im so many serious respects. The traffic in prohibited 
liquor will, no doubt, offer the most conspicuous range 


Slums of 


| some time we have not written of our housing 

problems, not because these matters are any less 
urgent than they were, but because iteration of one 
theme is only useful up to a point. For two years we 
have pressed for a nation-wide survey of the problem, 
for a national stock-taking of our living accommodation, 
for a facing of the facts and a planning of remedies, not 
in local areas alone, but as part of a single scheme to 
abolish the slums. We are convinced it can be done, 
and Mr. E. D. Simon, amongst others, has given the 
weight of his authority and experience to a plan (recently 
reviewed at length in our columns) which would house 
all our poor decently and at rents they could pay, before 
1950. We hope that the present Government will act 
in the matter with energy. 

There is no doubt about the conditions of promiscuity, 
filth and misery in which many of us are still condemned 
to live, nor of the fact that it is simple economic common 
sense as well as our Christian duty to clear up these 
conditions as quickly as possible. But what has not been 
so obvious, although we and other students of the 
problem have long urged it, is that no piecemeal attack 


me 


of inquiry, but by no means the only one. We are not 
Prohibitionists ; we can see some force in Archbishop 
Magee’s old saying that he would rather see England 
free than sober. We are quite certain that moderate 
drinking, and we suspect that “ moderate ” drunkenness, 
threatens a country’s civilization less dangerously than 
contempt for Law. America blundered in imposing 
legislation that had nothing like universal consent 
and forbade acts that do not seem to many to be immoral 
or hurtful to others. Let us say here that we do not for 
a moment excuse any fellow-subject of the King who 
for filthy lucre asserts his legal right to try to aid 
Americans to evade their laws. Hebrew “ bootlegging ” 
companies, and, we fear, Englishmen too, have brought 
a moral stain to the British flag by their use of it, 
Americans, further, are bitterly conscious that Prohibition 
has induced a contempt for Law among their ollicers, 
who ought to be upholding its majesty. The temptations 
to corruption, alternating with violence in execution, 
have apparently been irresistible. The disease is growing 
worse, and the Commission needs to lose not a moment 
in finding means to check it. Side by side with the 
evils due to these unintended effects of the Volstead Act, 
there is a growth of robbery with violence, and even 
murder, in the big cities, and a failure to punish criminals, 
or protect their victims, which alarm Americans. The 
tendency, apart from motives of robbery, to crime in 
order to settle differences between man and man without 
recourse to the Law, is partly due to disbelief in the 
justice of the Law and in the efficiency of its administra- 
tion. If respect for Law is not to decline still further, 
a remedy should be quickly found for this disbelief. 

** When Discords and Quarrels and Factions are carricd 
openly and audaciously, it is a sign that Reverence of 
Government is lost.””. Americans do not need to read their 
Bacon to realize that truth; nor that when the “ Pillars 
of Government are mainly shaken or weakened, Men had 
need to pray for fair Weather.” Now that Mr. Hoover 
is at the helm, and takes the measure of the foulness 
of the weather, we do not doubt that the ship will ride 
which means that Law will again be 
enthroned as the supreme human invention for the 
advancement of civilization. He and his Commission 
have the earnest wishes of the British race that the wind 
may now sit fair for their course. 


out the storm: 


Southwark 


on the slums can have more than a local and iliusory 
success. We may transform a street from a wilderness 
into a garden, yet if a new slum grows up elsewhere we 
have achieved very little and at great Until 
there is a kind of Domesday Book of congested and 
condemned areas, and a co-ordination of town-planning 


cost. 


schemes, we shall make no real progress. 

A recent pamphlet, entitled A Survey of Housing in 
Southwark*, proves our contention up to the hilt. 
“The need for legislation preventing indiscriminate 
industrial development is clearly proved,’ write the 
authors, Mrs. Barclay and Miss Perry, whose original 
Survey of Westminster our readers will remember was 
the subject of many articles and letters in the Spectator. 
We agree that a system of zoning is necessary in modern 
cities, and that “the increasing adoption of town- 
planning schemes for built-up areas is a very hopeful 
sign.” No one who studies this excellent report can 
fail to be impressed by the need for a central authority 
‘apable of considering transport, commerce and _ resi- 
dential amenities as parts of a single whole. We look 


*From the Weardale Press, 26 Gordon Street, W.C. 1, 4d. post free. 
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| to great things from the co-operation of Mr. Arthur 
Greenwood with Mr. J. H. Thomas. 

Southwark contains 184,000 people and is the most 
district in our 
readers who have followed our descriptions of Westminster, 
Fulham and Shoreditch will know what this cold state- 
jment means in More than 10,000 
houses are *“‘ not reasonably fit for human habitation ” 


overcrowded large London. Those of 


human misery. 


in Southwark. People are living in them, and children 
dying there who might have lived to be strong and happy. 
A few paragraphs from this Survey will remind us of the 
human waste and wreckage entailed by existing conditions. 

In two small rooms in Long Lane ten people live: 
aman and his wife, and eight sons aged 16, 13, 11, 8, 7, 
4, 2 and 1. 
use the house, but sleep out at nights. 


Their two daughters, aged 22 and 15, also 
The father of 
these ten children is a casual coster, not always able 
to stock his barrow. 

In a four-roomed cottage in Marshall Street sixteen 
people live: two men and their wives, a boy of 20, two 
of 18, others of 16 and 14, girls of 18, 16, two of 12, 
another of 11, two of 8. These families are ‘ 
anxious to move to better accommodation, which they 


* desperately 


presumably because none 
Can we be surprised that 


ean afford, but cannot find ” 
is available near their work. 
in houses similar to this despair and disease are always 


ready to take their toll? If we could see in one com- 


prehensive view all the defeated hopes and daily 
unnecessary drudgcries, all the ailing children and 


brave but almost overwhelmed women of the slums, 
the public would understand in a flash what is now 
national mind—that the 


dawning, thank God, in our 


The New Spirit 
AM asked to give some account of the new movement 
towards harmony Dutch and British in 
§. Africa and to explain a manifesto which I wrote in 
April which has received the assent and approval of 
men like General Hertzog, General Smuts, Colonel 
Creswell and many leaders, more particularly in the 
Dutch Reformed Church, as well as in other Church 
circles. The manifesto itsclf has been effective simply 
because it put a match to a situation already smouldering. 
The fact is that 70 per cent. of both British and Dutch 
are heartily sick and tired of an animosity, kept alive 
by some politicians and some irreconcilables in the 
Press, but discarded with weariness and, indeed, ridicule 
by the majority of S. Africans. 
If I may write with the utmost frankness, the manifesto 
I was asked by the students of the 


between 


was born thus: 
local University at Bloemfontein to speak at an annual 
* At Home ” 


my speech I emphasized the truth that Universities 


given by these students to the town. In 


should be above racialism and said that I wondered how 
long it would take before the whole country could rise 
above these smouldering and misunder- 
standings which held back the whole devclopment of 
S. Africa. 

This was much applauded by the Chairman of the 
Free State Nationalist Party who is also Editor of a 
powerful Afrikaans paper. So next day I went round 
and said to him, “ What do you really feel about these 
things?” And he replied that unless we could get 
together and cease bickering there would soon be nothing 
left in the country worth quarrelling over. We then 


resentments 


had the frankest talk, and he epitomized for me the 
Nationalist point of view, 





removal of such breeding-grounds of misery will pay 
us good dividends in lightening the burden of mental 
and physical defect which we now carry. 

In a house in Bittern Street a man and his wife and 
nine children live in a single room. The tenant is a 
hawker of mascots, with an Army pension of 25s. a 
week. In the summer he may earn £10 a week: in 
the winter there is nothing but his pension to support 
Can we wonder if the 
children from such a warren should a burden 
on the State? To consider birth-control is begging the 
immediate question. The What is 
to be done with them 7 


eleven people in one room, 
become 


children are there. 


The problem of Southwark is the problem cf Central 
London, and that in turn is the problem of all the 
country. We have here, simply and temperately stated, 
certain typical conditions in one urban area. Certain 
of the worst individual properties noted by the surveyors 
are not referred to at all, of the 
authors is to set forth representative facts, not to make 


because the desire 


a sensation. Our very poor are in as bad a plight as 
ever they were. Worse, perhaps, for they are not only 
packed like sardines, but are suffering from diseases 
of darkness and malnutrition far less prevalent in earlier 
times, when the population was smaller and food less 
artificial. Indeed, our slums might well surprise and 
shock a citizen of the Middle Ages. In this year of 
Grace and under a Government that promises:much in 
social reform, we hope that they will not endure much 
longer, and that steps will be taken along the lines we 
have suggested to co-ordinate the attack on the national 


disgrace of our slums, 


Dutch and British in South Africa 


of Reconciliation 


Now, whether you understand it depends on whether 
you have any sympathetic imagination. Roughly it 
was this :— 

* You can't expect a conquered nation to be very enthusiastie 
all at once for the flag and ideals of the nation which has con- 
quered it and has taken away its valued independence. We 
recognize the good will of England and her generosity and the very 
fair position we hold as part of the Empire. But you must expect 
us to feel the shoe pinching. for instance, our own culture and 
language are very dear to us and we want to keep them, but we are 
in great peril. To you it is an unconscious and unmeant peril, 
but not to us. For you people have behind you a world-wide 
empire and a world language, so much a world language that we 
can't help using it the moment we are outside Africa, and the moment 
we want to read any classic. Unless we put up a stiff fight for our 
language we shall be swamped. We have felt, too, that Britishers 
consciously or unconsciously despised our language and culture 
even though they didn’t think they were showing it. Therefore we 
have been often suspicious, sensitive, aggressive, but really in 
self-defence. 

If we were sure that in the future Britishers respected and en- 
couraged our own culture and language all barriers would drop and 
peace would ensue at once. We could have instant reconciliation 
if we were sure that we were to be actively encouraged to persevere 
with our own cultural ideals. And it would be well, until we 
became one united 8. African nation, that we should agree that 
in appointments to national posts the basis would be fifty-fifty. 
Thus, in the Civil Service, the railways, the post office, &c., the 
personne! would be half Dutch, hal? British.” 

Now it seemed to me that this is really a very reasonable 
point of view. So I wrote my manifesto. It was 
backed beforehand, before I published it, by the six 
leading British and the leading Nationalist (and South 
African Party) Dutchmen in Bloemfontein, including 
the Editor of the very powerful British organ The Friend, 

The results have It has disclosed 
the fact that the majority of the people were utterly 
weary of the strife. The leading politicians, such as 
General Hertzog and General Smuts, and the universally 
trusted Mr. Patrick Duncan, stand 
by it. 


been as follows. 


welcomed it and 
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General Hertzog, e.g.; said in a speech at Barberton 
on May 11th—as reported in the Johannesburg Star : 


“The time when racial prejudices were the big instrument with 

which elections were fought was past (Hear, hear). He had not 
the least doubt that the time was past for ever. He was also glad 
to say that the Empire .... was an Empire which could be 
applauded by every good Nationalist in the country.” 
This is really an epoch-marking speech. And _ it is 
equally, if not more, significant that the present moderator 
of the Free State Dutch Reformed Church—Mr. Boshoff, 
and the ex-Moderator Mr. Kestell, have also declared 
their unqualified adhesion, “ The battle is won,” says 
Mr. Kestell. 

There have been a few discordant notes, as is to be 
expected. These came almost entirely from some British 
organs in the Cape. There the old dissensions after 
the Boer War still have power, and there is a tendency 
—exactly recalling the Elder Brother of the Prodigal 
Son parable—to safeguard the correct attitude of the 
S. A. Party Dutch at the expense of the Nationalist 
willingness to co-operate to-day. Even granted that 
the Nationalists are the prodigal, as I would not be 
willing to allow now that I know their case, the elder 
brother attitude is not convincing. 

The truth is that we are entering a new phase. The 
old parties and shibboleths are tumbling down before 
a new mentality which refuses to walk among the debris 
of past hatreds, and insists that the new horizons of pro- 
gress and amity, should not be obscured by shadows 
of the past. “ A plague on old recriminations ” is the 
feeling, and the battle is really won, unless the ingenuity 
of diehards and irreconcilables can manage for a moment 
to pull us back into the graveyards of the past. 

A bit of generosity, the attitude of a gentleman who 
hates suspicion and is willing to trust the goodness 
which lies at the bottom of most hearts, will make per- 
manent the new understanding, to the great relicf of 
every section in England or in $8, Africa who believes in 
unity and Christian good will. 

Waxrer Cary (Bishop of Bloemfontein). 


Life in a Woman’s Prison 


( NE of the “ discoveries” of the twentieth century 

appears to have been that savagely or stolidly 
“retributive ” treatment is a stupid method of dealing 
with convicted criminals and that regenerative treatment 
is more humane and ellicacious. In these days severe 
and drab confinement is no longer held to be a cure for 
a disposition towards law-breaking, any more than 
shutting the patient up alone under dreary conditions 
is assumed to be the best cure for cancer of the body, 


2? 


or a cold in the head! 

Women prisoners to-day have the benefit of the 
change of attitude towards their imprisonment. Quite 
unollicially—but none the less effectively—it is held that 
apprehension, trial, and sentencing have materially 
contributed towards expiation of the crime and that the 
job of the prison Governor and his or her officers is to 
fit the prisoner for a return to normal life after her 
sojourn with them. 

Short-sentence prisons are heavily handicapped by 
the bricfness of the time the woman spends there ;_ it 
needs no imagination to picture the difficulties of dealing 
with a habitual drunk in seven or fourteen days—or a 
young woman with the habit of petty thieving in a 
sentence of a few weeks. At Holloway, with its shrewd, 
humane Governor and its experienced woman Deputy- 
Governor, they are daily making the best of very bad 
jobs indeed—patching up the failures of our civilization. 

The actual aspect of the exterior and the interior of 


such a place is formidable to the “ innocent visitor “~~ 
and must be doubly so to the future inmate who arrives 
in the prison van and is taken to the reception ollice to 
strip, bathe, and pass the doctor, appearing again in 
prison clothes. It needs little imagination to picture the 
ordinary prison cell of a prisoner of the second or third 
division. (Few of us realize that there is a first division 
consisting of * political ” prisoners and others, who may, 
if they wish, have their food from outside and furnish 
their cells as they will, and whose only punishment is 
their loss of liberty.) 

The cells are bare and clean and not uncomfortal|: 
true, the third-class prisoners have a plank bed, but 
these will eventually be replaced with wire mattresses, 
When it is standing empty the cell is a model of precis 
—but the prisoner is allowed the usual religious books, 
the weekly library book and the three or four photos of 
friends or relatives. It is almost unnecessary to state 
that the washing and sanitary arrangements are excellent, 
as are the kitchens and the food itself. Indeed, i! in 
these respects we could imitate the prisons in onr 
tenements, cheap hotels, cheap lodging-houses, and some 
few institutions, should have little material 
imported Communists to work upon. 

The aim of the present régime is to give the prisoncr 
as nearly as possible the normal working day of 1! 
normal citizen, with every opportunity for making a 
fresh start on leaving the prison. The eight-hour day 
of work is spent in airy, pleasant workshops of differcut 
types, in the kitchen or in the laundry. Going round 
with the Deputy-Governor, I noticed flowers everywhere 
—and—sinee it was a sunny spring day—open windows 
As things are, it is not possible to 


1On 


we 


and light and air. 
allow prisoners to earn anything in competition on the 
open market, by their work ; therefore they are contincd 
to the more or less “ dull” work of making clothes for 
themselves, their fellow-prisoners and other Government 
offices. 

There is an idea that prisoners are kept in silence ; 
but the prison regulations do not forbid their talking at 
work, as long as it does not interfere with that work. 
In fact, the same standard is expected as that in outside 
workshops. There is nothing at all “cowed” in the 
appearance of these women at their work; they answer 
questions readily and, occasionally, wittily, and appear 
to take a great deal of interest in their various jobs. 

By law one hour of exercise out of doors must be 
given the prisoner. The regulation exercise yard al 
Holloway is not inspiring, though they have planted it 
with flowers and all possible latitude is allowed the women. 

Meals are taken in their cells by all the prisoners 
except those of the second division, who are allowed 
theirs outside their cells in association. The few “* Young 
Prisoners ” (girls from sixteen to twenty-one) whom the 
prison receives are kept from the rest, but work in 
‘association with each other. 

The evenings are filled with a carefully compiled tine- 
table of lectures that form a good imitation of evening 
classes; which is, to a certain extent, an innovation. 
The subjects, such as “ Citizenship,” “ Current Events,” 
“ Literature,” and so forth certainly 
within the prison walls, but none the less very weleoni 


are strangers 
and necessary ! 

Statistics are dull things at the best of times, but this 
prison, built to confine some thousand prisoners of both 
sexes from Middlesex alone, now has but an average ol 
three hundred women from a very much wider area. 

The Discharged Prisoners’ Aid Society has its hostel 
at the very doors of the gaol. It harbours and helps 
the women who emerge after serving sentence until 
they have found a new place in the world, 
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A few impressions remain with the visitor; a few some in fur cloaks, some with tortoiseshell lorgnettes, 


points emerge from the details one learns of the ménage, 
and they are worth recording for the interest of those 
of us who, perhaps, on some sunny summer day suddenly 
remember that, although perhaps nearly a year has 
passed since the sensational trial of So-and-so, she is 
still incarcerated within the walls of Holloway Prison, 
and one wonders, with vague sympathy, “* What is she 
doing now, at this actual moment ...?” 

The memory is of innumerable doors and grilles to be 
unlocked and then relocked, of incredible tidiness and 
efficiency everywhere, and pleasant-faced officers whom 
we do not now, apparently, call wardresses. Another 
memory of drab and rather squalid figures trailing round 
the exercise ground makes one wonder whether it might 
not be possible to give the prisoners an outfit that at 
least makes them as spick and span as their keepers, 
for even sackcloth with distinction, 
the Government always provides good material ! 

If I were a prisoner I should take many weeks to get 
aceustomed to the clanking of keys, which seem to be 
the chief equipment, if not the most important part of 
the clothing, of the officers. 
faced women with a woman as their Deputy-Governor. 
Theirs is a hard life and they need stores of patience and 
of tact which would amaze the outside public. 

That the prisoners’ physical health is extremely well 
vared for there can be no doubt. The hospital nursing 
service has emerged, very nearly victorious, from some 
such experience as the nursing services inaugurated by 
Florence Nightingale. At Holloway there is an extremely 
efficient infirmary where the treatment is on the lines 
of the best of our hospitals. One does not often stop to 
realize that live the first 
months of their lives in the shadow of the prison-house, 
although nowadays this 
to the shadow of the ordinary slum confinement and 
early days... . 

It is interesting to talk with the Matron. 
are patients to her, and she will not willingly refer, even 
in her mind, to their 


can be worn and 


These officers are pleasant- 


many babies are born and 


“ shadow ” is sunshine compared 


Prisoners 
own crimes; “I try not to 
remember,” is all the answer that the curious journalist 
can elicit; and quite rightly. 

The best memory to keep is of a certain prisoner who, 
Many 
of His Majesty’s subjects, innocent of crime, suffer the 
squalor and want of slums and of unemployment, but 
this tiny baby was born in a bright, clean and cheerful 
(single bed) maternity ward. He sleeps now in his cot 
in front of a bright fire in the eréche ward. His mother 
has food and warmth and quict, the kindness of the 
staff, and, on her entry again into the battle of life, the 
help of a fine charitable society. 

Prison is not the worst punishment that civilization 
has invented ; 
institutions. 


with her tiny child, is one of His Majesty’s guests. 


perhaps it is the most humane of our 
JoaNxN Woo ..comBeE. 


The Zoo Centenary Party 


agp hyenas were not laughing. 


of mirth from woodpecker or mocking bird, or 


There was no sound 


sign of astonishment from any onlooker when the spot- 
lights illumined the terraces where man ate and drank. 
The occupants of the Zoo were as solemn as children 
over their birthday party, and showed no. enthusiasm 
over the red and blue and golden lights that may have 
totalled the number of years of all the creatures. 

In a wooden enclosure specimens of homo sapiens 
were dancing, rather sadly, in couples, while others of 
their kind, some in lizard and snake and ostrich-skin shoes, 


watched them, and made the kind of remarks that may 
be heard in monkey houses. Not very far away, the 
bears were dancing, too, singly and with a rhythmical 
dign'iyv. The 
since they could dance unsupported, without the help 
of an encompassing arm, and were not wearing the skins 
of other folks. 

Really, though, it was the penguins’ evening, partly 
because they had a band of their own, and partly because 
the men visitors had flattered them by copying their 
clothes. The band by the was 
composed of other specimens 
stood on the place where the chimpanzees used to have 
their tea-parties. The king penguins, in correct evening 
dress, white tail waved 
eloquent flippers, and swayed sentimentally to selections 
from The Desert Song. Dapper little ordinary penguins, 
in dinner jackets and black ties, ambled to the sides of 
their enclosure, and grumbled a little at the notice: 
“These birds must not be fed.” No wonder they felt 
bitter: many of them had seen creatures, similarly 
dressed though not so well tailored, eating all sorts of 


bears may be considered to have won, 


penguin enclosure 


of homo sapiens, and 


waistcoats, ties, and coats, 


things. 

** No, those aren't 
and the penguins swayed sadly on their webbed feet. 
of all. The moon lit 
up their pond, and searchlights that may have reminded 


water-hens ! °° remarked a visitor, 


The sea-lions were the luckiest 


them of ships in northern waters played upon them as 
the keepers threw fish for them to catch. An astonished 
little rat peeped from his rock at the onlookers, as the 
water to a tumble 


sea-lions dived and rolled, turning th 


of sapphire and jade fringed with foam opals. The 
sea-lion thought it was lovely, but the lions in the 
carnivore house were not thrilled by the party. Two 


of them lay side by side in contemptuous slumber. 
They did not even trouble to turn their faces away from 
light and audience. Why should they? Sleep touches 
them kindly: they are not betrayed by it. 

The tiger in the next-door cage yawned a little, but 
he is Zoo bred and his opinion does not count for so much. 

The tiger could not rest. Once during the evening a 
visitor spoke to him in Hindustani, and he squatted on 


his haunches, listening to words he may have heard 
vears ago on the hut-dotted outskirts of a jungle. When 


his friend passed on, he moved his head restlessly, hoping 
perhaps that the queer lights and familiar sound might 
prelude some miracle of freedom. After that he had no 
time to consider parties. 

The monkeys in the house were all perfectly natural, 
and long before the end of the party climbed up as near 
the lights as possible and fell fast asleep in each other's 
arms. Their flamboyant cousins on Monkey Hill were 
more restless and not so affectionate: they seemed to 
wish for solitude, and looked with sad eyes at the people 
who laughed at them. 

Had Porgy been staged after the party, one might have 
guessed that Mr. Cochran had visited the kangaroos for 
The cages were lit by 
the moon, and the beasts cast wavering, giant shadows 


a lesson in shadow production. 


ea 
°o 


as they hopped about. One of them, raising itself on 
its hind legs, flung backwards in a despairing attitude, 
as though to say by gesture: “These confounded 
humans. Will they never leave us to our secret rites!” 


Many other creatures showed indifference and con- 
tempt : the goats, looking very lovely against the skyline, 
moved slowly about their peaked mountains, and a wild 
sheep glanced with chilling eyes at the girls who passed 
him: so might a Pan have appraised unlikely nymphs. 
A small ring-tailed lemur, flustered by the keeper’s 
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flashlight, peeped up from his bed, but seeing nothing 
more wonderful than a lady in evening furs, whisked 
his wife’s tail over his pretty head, and fell asleep again. 

It is difficult to know what they all thought of the 
party, but on the whole they behaved very like a crowd 
of children. Some were excited, some were bored, and 
some, particularly a wild-eyed kinkajou and a water 
tortoise, were a little inclined to show off. No, perhaps 
that is not quite fair to the tortoise, who was no child, 
and may have been trying to entertain us. She swam 
violently about, and reminded some of us of a distracted 
hostess, who tries to make the evening a success. Nobody 
else helped: the other tortoises had their backs turned 
to the visitors: the visitors had their backs turned to 
the tortoises. It was very hot, everyone was very 
sleepy, but still the valiant tortoise swam and plunged 
and moved its anxious head from side to side. It’s a 
party you know!” Splash! “Everyone ought to 
enjoy a party.” Splash. ‘ Now do try to be bright ! ” 
Splash. “ It’s rude to go to sleep. Listen to that nice 
music.” 

Actually the music was very inappropriate. The 
Desert Song may have been suitable for the camels, but 
Pop Goes the Weasel, A Frog He Would A-wooing Go, 
Three Blind Mice, and Will You Walk a Little Faster 
surely should not have been omitted from the programme. 

On the whole, it was not unlike other parties in other 
places, Bloomsbury, for instance: there was the same 
crowding, the same staring, the same chatter, and, but 
for the bars, it might have been difficult to distinguish 
certain of the guests from their hosts. And, as at other 
parties, there was a feeling towards the end that some- 
thing specific should have happened, that there should 
have been some justification for it all—some_ terrific 
climax. A man should have been caged or some large 
animal given the freedom of the City of London. 

As it was the end came quietly. After the band had 
played “God Save the King” we all moved slowly out 
of the Garden. There was no cherubim with flaming 
sword to remind us that we could never return again by 
night, but that thought was the actual finale, and some 
of us felt that after all the youngest tortoise may have 
won the day. He may turn his indifferent back on 
other guests in another hundred years. 


B. E. Topp. 


The Spirit of Enterprise—A 
Younger Point of View 


[This is another article giving expression to “The Younger 
Point of View,” and providing an opportunity for our readers 
under thirty to express their views, Which are not necessarily those 
of the Spectator.—Ep. Spectator} 


“wut is it that makes the young men of to-day 
so unenterprising ? ” 

I was asked this question recently, and as my inter- 
locutor was a man of some experience, and concerned 
with the employment of young men in his business, 
I was obliged to attempt an answer, and not be content 
with a mere rebuttal of the accusation, so I cast about 
for anything that would serve my purpose, and I came 
upon a story, told me by an old Scotsman, which 
seemed to me to be what I wanted. 

He remembered, he said, a revival which took place 
in Aberdeen, in about the ‘eighties of last century, 
and the effect it had upon two young wastrels who, it 
had seemed, were qualifying rapidly for the position of 
permanent in a day when there was 
little unemployment. It had caught them strongly, 
largely because they had had the leisure to attend the 


“ 


corner-boys ” 


mectings, and transformed them beyond measure— 
“not that they were what you would call so very much 
better, as a matter of actual solid goodness, afterwards, 
No! They were just incomparably more hard-working, 
It gave them some pride in themselves, made them 
thoroughly ambitious, and the result is that now, if 
I were to mention their names to you, you would 
probably know them quite well.” 

Now my friend’s complaint was that the young man 
of to-day is not ambitious, and is content with a moderate 
position and very moderate salary if only it can be 
held with comfort to himself. There were none, he 
said, who went into business for the sake of proving 
their prowess, and none of them who would take 
responsibility upon themselves, either for the sake 
of the success or for the adventure. A comfortable 
life and a good time seemed to be the limit of their 
ambitions, and their own lassitude did not seem to them 
disgraceful. 

So I explained to my friend that the motive had becn 
removed. There was no longer any reason why the 
young man should wish to be successful. The preachers 
—and the faces of the successful themselves—had_ for 
ages emphasized the fact that success is no pleasure 
to the successful, that more than a certain amount 
of wealth cannot be both made and enjoyed. There 
remained, therefore, only the motive provided by some 
form of religion, and that had also been removed 
removed from their environment and consequently 
from their minds. 

During the Victorian era, the era of ambition and 
noble aspirations, this influence was very close to the 
young. Sunday golf had not yet gained general favour. 
The atmosphere of piety was abroad, and did at least 
convey the idea that parents and the whole of socicty 
in general believed something to be of more importance 
than material well-being, even though their method of 
showing it was irrational, and both excessive and in- 
complete. The day of outward observance then passed. 
The search for health succeeded searchings of conscience. 
The parents seemed irreligious, and the children have 
at last become so. For after all, even the search for 
health, admirable as it is, is only the quest of one aspect 
of materia! welfare. 

If an example is desired of the way in which the 
atmosphere has changed it is only necessary to refer 
to the late Sir Edmund Gosse. That his childhood 
meant much to him we know of his own telling, and we 
know also that throughout his life he never lost sight 
of the fact that there was something which rendered 
it necessary to do the best that was in him. Where 
now would it be possible to spend a childhood such as 
his, as told in his “* Father and Son” ? 

I am not concerned here with the credibility or other- 
wise of any particular religion, but only with the cffeet 
it has in providing a motive for ambition. There are, 
of course, other factors operating to-day; the dis 
illusionment due to the War, and the failure of European 
statesmanship to prevent it, is onc. But I am certain 
that the main factor is the one I have deseribed, and 
until it is removed there will be the same difficulty in 
persuading the young to assume any responsibility 
but that of amusing themselves. 

So I answered my friend, “ The cause that vou are 
looking for is the lack of religion in the parents.” 

But I had not finished with him. He wished to 
know whether the spirit of adventure and of pioneering 
were dead; whether the desire to see the world meant 
nothing to younger people. 

Explorers and big game hunters we still have, and 
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as for secing the world, that can be done in the cinema. 
To turn to the third subject, also, it may now be said 
that pioneering is not what it was. True, it is. still 
possible to be starved in the desert, or eaten by cannibals 
in the forests of South America, but it has never been 
your pioneer who was truly cnamoured of these exercises 
for their own sake. He has usually been a_ person 
who has desired nothing so much as a quiet life, but has 
been forced, often by some question of conscience, 
either his or his country’s, to seek it in the waste places. 
Now we no longer deport our criminals, and if nobody 
is persecuted for his religion there remain no motives 
for settling anywhere but in the most convenient place, 
which is in the vast majority of cases a man’s native 
country. Unless, therefore, he has some strongly religious 
idea, him, 


your erstwhile pioneer is more likely to stay at home. 


such as Kipling’s imperialism, to support 
* And why in the parents ?” he said. 
Because to be of importance religion requires to be 
learnt 
childhood by the only method available, a ritual which 
will impress the childish mind. 

He did not 


remembered 


second nature, and must therefore be during 


accusations, and I suddenly 
something which I had 
to say, “ Don't trouble; neither do I admit yours.” 
It is not true that there are 
sibility, and that the 


admit mis 
been meaning 
no young men of respon- 
pioneering spirit is dead. I had 
not meant to admit it. 

Nevertheless, it might be possible to make out a case 
for the assertion that there is less of these things than 
formerly, and this absence of purpose will probably be 
found—so much finally emerged from our discussion 


to be associated with the lack of a religious training in 


childhood. A. M. WELLs. 
Att 


[Macrice LamBerr. Messrs, 
SONS, Lrp.| 


Artrutr Toorm AND 


A PLEASANT sense of having been roused out of the ordinary 
groove and stimulated is the feeling which the exhibition of 
new sculpture by Mr. Maurice Lambert, at Messrs. Arthur 
Tooth’s Gallery produces. This young English artist has 
worked out his ideas partly realistically and partly in abstract, 
but his abstract ideas are not problems to be solved only by 
the initiated, they are of the kind which can be followed and 
found out. He can lay claim to originality on the materials 
he uses, and, above all, on the juxtaposition in which he 
places them. His Hooked Fish, for instance, is made up of 
five different materials. The fish is of aluminium, plate glass 
represents the broken water surface, plywood the rod and 
line straining under the fish's weight, cellonite fills in the whole 
plane of tension, and it is mounted on a base of concrete. His 
two most beautiful works are a large Departure of Birds, 
cut from a big piece of alabaster on a Roman stone mount, 
and Aphrodite, in cast iron, rising from a marble sea. Both 
are finished in the beautifully smooth manner which is a 
marked feature of his work. The curve of the Aphrodite 
figure, which, by the way, is headless, is delicately sinuous, 
one might almost say melodious. His portrait busts do not 
appeal so much, but the head of Scott Goddard, in cast iron 
polished with stove black, is a hard striking likeness. 

It is altogether a highly interesting exhibition, which will 
well repay a visit. 

[PepErtco Beirran-Massis. New BURLINGTON 
GALLERIES. | 

fFepertco Be_LTRAN-Massis, the Spanish painter who works 
in Paris, though enjoying an almost unequalled popularity 
on the Continent, is practically unknown here. Now, however, 
an exhibition of his work occupies the whole of the New 
Burlington Galleries, and those who wish to can take the 
opportunity of seeing how his popularity has been obtained. 
This artist chiefly paints women. He has created a new type 
of woman, on which even his portraits are modelled, and 
variations of this type are rather over conspicuous throughout 
the exhibition. His style is individual, but occasionally in 
his more decorative work one is somehow reminded of 
Brangwyn. The consistent way in which he paints his ideal- 
istic women, now under dark blue night skies, now floating 
in gondolas, leads to something very near monotony, and his 
colour and lighting are far removed from nature. He makes 


the most of Spanish national dress, as in his portrait of 
Mademoiselle (why not Senorita 7) Suzanne Albarran, standing 
erect, hand on hip. with a long white mantilla. His decorative 
work has a decided charm about it. 


Tue Fixe Arr Socirry, New Bonp 
STREET. | 

Tu exhibition now at the Fine Art Society, 148 New Bond 
Street, consists of drawings and prints by Foujita, Venetian 
and other etchings by Whistler, and Miss Raper’s models 
in pottery. Foujita, a Japanese by birth, enjoys a reputation 
in Paris, where, according tothe catalogue, be is a serious rival 
to Van Dongen as a Society portrait painter. The twenty- 
two drawings and prints of women and cats which the Fine 
Art Society has got together, is the first collection of his work 
seen over here. There is nothing in it which betrays his 
nationality beyond a sureness of line, and this is particularly 
well demonstrated in his classical, and pleasing. Two Figures. 
His cat pictures are well chosen to show his technique, and 
the sprawling kitten in Asleep is a truly natural study. 

Fifty years ago the Fine Art Society sent Whistler to work 
in Venice. That was in 1879, the year in which Whistler’s 
fortunes reached their lowest point. This exhibition cele- 
brates the jubilee of the ariist’s commission, and when 
one considers the change of opinion which has taken place 
concerning his etchings, the Fine Art Society have every right 
to celebrate it. Among the fifty-five plates shown, there are 
three of the rare “ First Set and a complete ** Second set ” 
of Venice. Particularly beautiful are his Long Lagoon, The 
Bridge and Nocturne-Palaces. G. G. 


The Theatre 


(** Exitteb.” By 


{Fousrra, &c. 


GALSWORTIY. Ar Wynpian’'s 


THEATRE. | 


JOHN 


Sir Cuartes Denspury was a twelfth baronet Sir John 
Mazer was a king of industry. Already vou have guessed right. 
Mr. Galsworthy is again pitting the landed gentry against the 
moneved upstarts. 

But let us be a little more precise. 

Sir Charles (humane and mild in Mr. Lewis Casson’s per- 
formance) has been hard hit by two great hauls of death 
duties from his family. His ancestral home has passed to 
Sir John, and his fortunes now hang entirely on the success 
of his mare, “ Flying Kite,’ in the forthcoming race, for 
which Sir John’s horse, ** Evolution ” is favourite. 

Observe the symmetry and the symbolism: These nags 
rescinble their masters. Sir John’s, all grit and get-there-first ; 
Sir Charles's, a brilliant sympathetic creature, relying upon 
luck ; which in these days is so little with the “land” or 
the “county ~ that, as the mare is being led carelessly about 
on the very eve of the contest, behold, a fuddled tramp 
ups and offs a presumably borrowed motor-bicycle and * biffs”” 
the poor thing with a spanner on the leg. She goes lame 
and what is left for Sir Charles ? 

No matter that the tramp hit Sir Charles (or his mare) 
when he meant to hit Sir John (ov ** Evolution”). Sir Charles, 
all clemency, may come to pardon. Mr Galsworthy who 
understands, and therefore forgives everybody, may explain 
the tramp, who took to life under the stars (after war service) 
because his wife took to the highways and streets. He may 
explain Sir John who doesn’t mean (though more than a bit of 
a bounder, as Mr. Edmund Gwenn makes him out) to harm 
anybody directly, but has, for unanswerable economic reasons, 
to close a mine near the village, which, by the way, looks too 
rustic to be industrial. explain it all !—it is Mr. Galsworthy’s 
generous habit. Still, you can’t live on explanations and 
absolutions. And there’s nothing left for Sir Charles but 
to go to Africa. 

To do what? Heaven and those stars alone know! 
Apparently to shoot lions like the side-whiskered, chagrined 
beau in Fashion. Anyhow, he’s, thank goodness, taking with 
him an exasperatingly bland and hand-soaping photographer 
who strays about the stage consoling everybody with “ if I 
may say so” as a tag to his imbecile questions (** Was it 
very unpleasant being in prison, if I may say so?” he asks 
of the downfallen tramp’s wife). It was time that he vanished. 
The next tramp might have used the spanner on him in 
response to a question of that type! But one may be allowed 
a protest against the aged idea that the “land” will find 
a solution to evolutionary troubles in Africa. It’s the old 
discredited Micawber stunt ! The cloudy eve appertaining to 
Wilkins is so absurdly supposed to grow bright in Empire 
development! And, “if I may say so,” those strenuous 
climes (and climbs) are not for decayed baronets who love 
the soul of England, or for photographers who soothe 
everybody with silly questions well-meant to elicit the 
best in them... 

Meanwhile, the miners (one of whom is brilliantly acted 
by Mr. Edward Irwin) get left behind, for nobody can explain 
the coal collapse to them, and nobody has anything to suggest 
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for them—net even Africa—except, indeed, their despised, 
but not ultimately useless, Sir John, who hands them his 
winnings out of the race. These miners are bits of evolutionary 
crust, split off in the painful process of ** marching on,” with 
John Brown’s soul—an air sung by them “ off” as the curtain 
falls ; while the “ exiled ’’ Sir Charles murmurs of the other 
soul (of England), and an owl hoots from the solitudes of the 
sylvan mining district. 

By this time we had got so used to explanations of the 
points of view of everybody and everything that we foolishly 
missed an account of the owl's feelings, and of those of the 
mouse the owl might have been going to gobble, and of the 
lions Sir Charles might have been going to shoot, and of the 
billiard balls effeminately tipped by Sir John’s bold daughter, 
who proposed to wed Sir Charles, and by Sir John’s * refaned 
secretary (Miss Mabel Russell) who would never, surely, 
have thought of hanging about a rustic bar-room—any more 
than the tote-hating bookie would have defied ** the meaning 
of the Act” by taking ready-money bets there, or given the 
money back (to show how good at heart he was) when Sir 
Charles's mare was lamed. 

These are frivolous thoughts. But the odd thing is that 
a certain frivolity is prompted in the listener by Mr. 
Gaisworthy’s inveterate taste for balancing up merits all round, 
allotting excuses, mildly preaching, occasionally sobbing, 
and then riding off on some abstraction like “that there 
Soul of Old England.” as the tramp might have said —being. 
in his way, a “ poet.” One can’t keep a grave face ; and the 
suspicion comes upon one that the dramatist’s art craves certain 
wild predilections, rough preferences, unjust tastes for this 
and that—passionately regarded in love or hate. Too much 
understanding ! Too little creative prejudice! That is the 
trouble with Eviled, this serious summary of England's 
present plight, in a particular stage of “ evolution’ and 
under a rather improbable set of illustrative incidents. 

Ricuarpd JENNINGS. 


A Hundred Years Ago 


Tue Srecrator, JuNeE 27rn, 1829. 
THe INDULCENCE oF LuxuRY. 

We hear at this moment a man crying fine ripe strawberries 
at fourpence a pottle beneath our window; he also calls hautboys 
(brought originally from America); and we know, if we stop 
him and examine his basket, we shall find several kinds—such 
as the pine strawberry, the Alpine, &c., not natives of this country. 
But if the rich had never encouraged the cultivation of this and 
other fruits by paying enormous prices for them when they were 
rare, and far beyond the reach of the great mass of the people, 
the citizens of London might now, it is probable, have occasionally 
a few wood strawberries when they took a jaunt to visit their 
country friends ; but a plenty of the cultivated fruit would have 
been unheard of. 

New ScumMer Fasnions. 

The very numerous and continued visits with which so many o 
the Nobility and Gentry have honoured the * Emporium” have 
rendered that Magasin des Modes universally proverbial, not 
only for its fashionable assortments and variety of splendid and 
costly articles, but also for its unparalleled cheapness and undeviating 
adherence to the prices advertised or affixed; the latter cireum- 
stances, so rare in the present manoeuvring days (originating from 
advertisements published solely for the obvious purpose of inviting 
and alluring the Public, without the intention or even the means 
of supplying the articles at the specified prices). 


Tue Lire anp Lasovurs or Sm Humpwrey Davy. 

We shall here pause in our narrative, for the purpose of introducing 
to the notice of our readers a few anecdotes, which will not only 
serve to illustrate the early character of Davy, but to exhibit 
in their origin and growth several of those prominent peculiarities 
which distinguished him in after life. That he was a boy of decision 
and courage, may be inferred from the fact of his having, upon his 
receiving a bite from a dog, taken his pocket knife, and, without the 
least hesitation, cut out the part, on the spot. The gentleman from 
whom the author received this anecdote, observed, that he had 
frequently heard him declare his disbelief in the existence of pain, 
if the energies of the mind were directed to counteract it ; but he 
added, that he very shortly afterwards had an opportunity of 
witnessing a practical refutation ef this doctrine, for upon being 
bitten by a fish, Sir Humphrey roared out most lustily. 


BENFFITS. 

When an actor, a manager, or any one else connected or uncon- 
nected with the theatres, sets about getting up a benefit, his first 
object is to gain the good word of the journals. A puff-—-whether 
slily manufactured by a penny-a-line man, or emanating from a 
day-tall critic, or even, it may be, from the good nature of the 
editor—is more read, and tells better than any advertisement ; 
and this the bénéficiare well knows. Such a notice is generally secured 
by a present of tickets in proportion to the value of the entertain- 
ment. We might defend our noticing this trick of the craft, on the 
ground that it constitutes no part of our own practice; but a 
Sunday contemporary of last week has rendered any delicacy 
unnecessary, by frankly vowing that he would not criticize an 
entertainment because he had received but a single admission, 


Correspondence 


A Lerrer From Carro. 
[To the Editor of the Specraor.] 


Sir,—Politics in Egypt to-day recall the apocryphal story of 
the German traveller on an English steamer, who one morning 
found the bath. queue too long for his patience ; whereon he 
observed * Der bad—I can do mit and I can do mitout,” 
and calmly returned to his cabin. So, as regards Parliament, 
Kgyptians are finding they ** can do mitout ” perfectly well, 
in fact, a good deal better, for legislation now moves to simple 
motifs instead of the President's bell increasing the cacophony 
of the Chamber music. 

Our genial Prime Minister, Mohammed Pasha Mahmud, 
has completely recovered from his attack of paratyphoid 
and is in the most cheerful spirits. Any allusion to the 
moribund Wafd provokes him to mirth, for, while Nahas 
and party are ploughing the sands, the Government are 
providing fertile acres for the ploughs of the fellahin. ‘This 
is an age of “ records,” and Mahmud Pasha achieved one 
when he went officially to Victoria College (an English insti- 
tution) and made a speech in fluent English, wherein he referred 
affectionately to his Balliol days and declared that the 
standards learnt in University life transcended all racial 
and political differences. When one recalls the unpleasant 
episodes of 1919, these sentiments from an erstwhile supporter 
of Zaghlul Pasha show what a long way we have travelled 
on the path of Anglo-Egyptian friendship. 

If the Government needed a canvassing motto to the 
Kgyptian people, it might aptly be * Plenty of guile to make 
you smile.” For everybody is, so to speak, patting every body 
else on the back about the two most important steps recently 
taken, namely, the decision to heighten the Aswan Dam and 
the conclusion of the Nile waters agreement. The former 
will require that shrewd Scot, Sir Murdoch Macdonald, to 
exchange the chilly braes of Inverness for the grilling rocks 
of Aswan in his capacity of consulting engineer to the Govern- 
ment. The rumour that the Phile temples were to be shifted 
bedily elsewhere has proved to be fallacious and they will 
eventually resemble the submerged Atlantis, which the 
Cook’s tourist may some day visit in a subaqueous saloon 
akin to the Nautilus of Captain Nemo and Jules Verne. 
The Nile water agreement is one of the biggest aml most 
beneficial achievements in modern Egyptian bistory, and its 
settlement reflects the greatest credit on the British and 
Egyptian Governments and especially on the Prime Minister 
and his Foreign Secretary, Dr. Hafiz Afifi Pasha. The 
Wafd, trying to * make face.” cabled an unconvincing protest 
to the Foreign Office, but it is difficult to regard seriously 
any objection to a project like the Gebel Aulia Dam on the 
White Nile, destined to provide Egypt with a vast quantity 
of additional water, that should drown the protests of any 
political axe-grinder. 

As Egypt is an important pivot in the Eastern service 
of the Imperial Airways, there was great excitement in 
April when they inaugurated their Croydon to Karachi 
air route. A large crowd greeted the monster flying boat 
at Alexandria harbour, which brought Sir Samuel Hoare 
and Sir Vyell Vyvvan: the former went to the Sudan, while 
the Air Vice-Marshal transferred with the mails to the 
* City of Jerusalem ” aeroplane for India. On the present 
schedule the distance from England to Egypt is covered in 
about four and a quarter days, which, of course, is hardly 
quicker than the express route by train and steamer. Unless 
this is accelerated, there will be little inducement for the 
public to incur the expense and risk of flying, for the traveller 
will rather endure the sea and “ bear the ills he has than 
flv to others that he knows not of.” 

Local tennis received a considerable impetus by the entry 
of Egypt for the Davis Cup competition. Certain chau- 
vinists were much perturbed because the team did not consist 
exclusively of native-born Egyptians, and it had to be explained 
that the Davis Cup qualification is residence and not nation- 
ality. For the Egyptians are yet a young, though improving 
race at tennis, and the majority of the best local players are 
Europeans. However, the team managed to find its way 
to Finland and also to win its match: then they played 
Holland, but the Dutchmen, as ever, were doughty opponents, 
and the Egyptian champions retired gracefully from the 
competition. 

The social season was extremely gay and very expensive, 
thanks to the lordly tariffs charged by the leading hotels. 
Now the leave question absorbs us and everyone is discussing 
plans for his exodus from Egypt, the ultimate objective 
being London, where we hope to see the portrait that Mr? de 
Laszlo has just painted of King Fuad. His Majesty is shortly 
starting on a prolonged tour of Europe, including, it is said, 
an unofficial visit to Cowes, while the Prime Minister is due 
for London in July. ‘To those who stay behind and hold 
the fort we wish a quiet summer free from discomfort, climatic 
or political._-I am, Sir, &c., 

Your CORRESPONDENT IN CAIRO, 
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American Notes of the Week 
(By Cable) 


AMERICAN CONFERENCE ON REPARATIONS. 

The conference which the American Reparations delegates, 
Mr. Young, Mr. Morgan, Mr. Lamont, and Mr. Perkins, had 
with President Hoover this week at his express invitation 
provided notable evidence of the President’s desire to have 
the work of the Paris conference and its significance reviewed 
at first hand by the Americans who took part in it. In the 
neantime the general impression in Wall Street confirms 
the view of Mr. Kengo Mori, chief Japanese delegate to the 
Paris conference, that any immediate American participation 
in Reparations Bond issues, if they are approved, is likely 
to be small, on account of the tight credit conditions now 
prevailing in the United States. The International Bank 
scheme itself has had a generally favourable reception by 
influential banking and financial authorities, with one or two 
exceptions, in the United States. newspaper 
publicity has outlined the advantages of the scheme to the 
general public. The force of Mr. Young's thesis that if 
Capitalism is to continue to function adequately with the 
developments in communications and transportation and the 
widening of the trade, the co-ordination 
and development of economic and financial machinery are 
requisite, is being more and more appreciated. While the 
United States Administration appears unlikely to change its 
decision against official participation in the scheme, it is 
generally felt that some form of representation analogous to 
the unofficial representation at the Reparations Conference 
will probably be worked out. 

* * ** * 


Considerable 


normal area of 


REPERCUSSIONS OF THE FARM Revier BIL. 

Government aid having been granted to farmers, American 
merchant shipowners are asking for it to be extended to an 
even greater degree than at present to them. The eflicacy 
of Government aid is attested by the Bank of America, which 
attributes something like a renaissance of American ship- 
building to the assistance afforded to American shipowners 
under the Jones White Act. To help development the American 
Foreign Trade Act gives construction loans at low interest, 
increased mail-carrying compensation, and other benefits 
to American shipowners. The gross tonnage of American 
merchant vessels under construction doubled during the 
first quarter of this year, and nine leading American lines 
have substantial building programmes in hand, providing for 
extensions of their services in the immediate future. The 
progress made by American merchant fleets since the War is 
shown by the fact that, while British tonnage increased from 
19,256,766 in 1914 to 19,875,350 in 1928, United States 
tonnage went from 7,928,688 to 14,537,958 in the same 
period. But, with the cost of shipbuilding in the United States 
40 to 60 per cent. higher than in British yards, American 
owners contend that the principal handicap remains. It is 
also possible that it will affect the new tariff proposals, 
which are strongly condemned by American shipowners as 
limiting foreign trade. ‘ r : 
Navan DISARMAMENT. 

The speeches of the British Prime Minister and General 
Dawes had a mixed reception, both in the Press and among 
the public. Hailed on the hand with enthusiastic 
generalities, under more searching analysis they were adversely 


one 


criticized as constituting an anticlimax. The New York 
World remarks that “if the Governments devote them- 


selves first to finding a yardstick to measure parity they will 
not find it.’ Nevertheless, under President Hoover's direction 
that is precisely what the Navy Department experts are 
trying to do. While the World considers that the present 
naval programmes of the two countries are as near parity 
“as anyone will ever make them,” again the President 
disagrees. The Washington Post furnishes an instance of 
extremer criticism in saying that the “reduction of the 
United States Navy below what is already provided for is 
out of the question.” Certainly the speeches have been 
followed by a reaction from the popular excitement and 
anticipation aroused. Ilappily there is not the slightest 
diminution in good will. The responsibility clearly lies with 


the statesmen to capitalize it promptly. Consequently 
to send Mr. Hugh Gibson to London is a useful move. Mean- 
while continuous public education in the implications of the 
Kellogg Pact is necessary. When the implications are 
realized it will be easier to deal with the problems of blockade 
and freedom of the seas. 

* % i « 
Tis, OrniGins or Tins Peace. 
that a premature resulting in an 
* American ” and muddled peace, was imposed upon Europe 
by Woodrow Wilson, acting in opposition to the Allied 
statesmen and Generals, is contradicted by Professor Charles 
Seymour, the editor of The Intimaie Papers of Colonel House, 
in a notable article in the Yale Review. 
tions upon quotations from the official records of the Armistice 
House papers, Professor Seymour quotes 
the late Marshal Foch in conversation with Colonel House 
us advising acceptance of the Armistice proposals. Pétain 
and Bliss agreed with Foch, and Haig not only insisted that 
an Armistice be granted, but also advised granting moderate 
terms. He adds that of all the Generals ** Pershing was the 
only one who did not wish to grant an armistice, and urged 
continuation of the offensive against the When 
House laid Pershing’s memorandum, advising the continuance 
of war, before M. Clemenceau and Mr. Lloyd George, they 
brushed it aside with some contempt.’ Professor Seymour 
contends that the prevalent misconceptions of this matter 
are due to the historical inaccuracies which are, he alleges, 
contained in Mr. Ray Stannard Baker's book, Wilson and 
World Settlement. 


The view armistice, 


Basing his conten- 


discussions in the 


Germans. 


* * « * 


FINANCIAL MATRIARCHY. 

Approximately 41 per cent. of the individual wealth of the 
United States is controlled by women, so a recent bank 
survey shows. Should this proportion increase at the present 
rate, financial matriarchy would be established by the year 
2025. Women are receiving 70 per cent. of the estates left 
by men and 64 per cent. of the estates left by other women. 
In addition they are the beneficiaries of 80 per cent. of the 
$95,000,000,000 worth of life insurance policies in force in 
this country. According to income tax reports the majority 
of incomes of over $100,000 are in feminine hands, while 
over 41 per cent. of the entire income tax is paid by women. 
As a result of their financial ascendancy women comprise 
an actual majority of stock-holders in the largest corporations 
in America, and constitute from 35 to 40 per cent. of invest- 
ment house customers. 

* * * « 
Your Famity Tree. 

With the publication last week of Your Family Tree, a 
fascinating genealogical study by Mr. David Starr Jordan, 
of Leland Stanford University, and Miss Sarah Kimball, 
many Americans woke up to find themselves not only un- 
expectedly akin, but also kinsmen of men of the most illustrious 
descent. Authors who are authorities on their subject 
trace, for instance, the ancestry of both Calvin Coolidge 
and William Shakespeare to the same progenitor, Sir John 
de Hampden, Sheriff of Buckinghamshire, who in turn was 
descended from Charlemagne himself, a descendant of Mark 
Antony. Indeed, it is said that the blood of William the 
Conqueror, Alfred the Great, and Charlemagne runs in the 
veins of nearly all Americans of Anglo-Saxon stock. J. P. 
Morgan, Ray Lyman Wilbur, Admiral Dewey, John Adams, 
John Quiney Adams, Jefferson Taft, Hamilton Patrick 
Henry, and Emerson are said, among others, to have a 
common ancestor in David I., King of Scotland. In a direct 
line of descent from Henry I., King of France, are many 
Americans, including Grover Cleveland, Abraham Lincoln, 
Nathaniel Hawthorne, James Russell Lowell,Jand John D. 


Rockefeller. English people, Miss Kimball remarks, are 
“the inbred descendants of Charlemagne,’’ while both 
authors endorse the statement of Dr. Best, of McGill 


least thirtieth 
Ivy Lrg. 


University, that “‘all Anglo-Saxons are at 
cousins to one another.” 
New York, Wednesday, June 26th. 
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The League of Nations 


The International Labour Conference, 1929 


Tue Twelfth Session of the International Labour Conference 
happened to open on the day of the General Election in this 
country, and it would be idle to deny that the result of the 
Election had some effect at Geneva. 

The coincidence of dates made the new Government's 
welcome declaration of its intention to ratify the Washington 
Hours Convention its first executive action, and together 
with the telegram of good wishes sent by the Prime Minister 
was naturally taken as an earnest of its general policy of 
support of the League and I.L.0. To accuse the Prime 
Minister of making a “ dramatic gesture” is to forget that 
jnternationally the Conference was the proper place and time 
at which to make the declaration. 

NEW QUESTIONS DEBATED. 

No fewer than fifty countries were represented at the 
Session. This unprecedented attendance is attributable to 
the fact that * Forced Labour” was on the agenda (though 
it must be noted with regret that in a number of instances the 
delegations were representative only of the Governments and 
not of employers and workers). A previous article in the 
Spectator has ably reviewed the steps which led to this first 
* Native Labour” question coming before the Conference. 
It must be repeated, however, that the task of the delegates 
was only to agree upon the terms of a questionnaire to be sent 
to the Governments, the replies to which will furnish the basis 
for a final and formal decision—-Draft Convention or Re- 
commendation—to be adopted in 1930. This is in accordance 
with the existing procedure of the Conference, but it may 
perhaps be alleged that delegates are still inclined to confound 
the questions with the conjectured answers and to indulge in 
detailed debates which might come more fittingly at the later 
stage. 

In the case of Forced Labour, the workers’ members of the 
Committee, to which the I.L.0. Report on the subject was 
referred, presented a Minority Report, which urged the adop- 
tion of several new questions, notably relating to Trade Union 
Liberty, to Hours of Work, to the creating of a permanent 
Native Labour Committee to perform duties not dissimilar 
(in a different field) from those of the Mandates Commission, 
and to the propriety of imposing taxation as an indirect 
means of compelling labour, Although the discussions pro- 
duced some rather outspoken remarks, it may be said that the 
general result is satisfactory ; the Conference decided that the 
questionnaire should cover the first three of the Minority 
amendments mentioned above, but it does not necessarily 
follow that the ultimate Convention will do so. However 
meritorious in themselves, they seem to go too far for many 
of the Governments, and it would be a pity to carry dislike 
of the half-loaf to the extremity of starvation. 

The second item in the same preliminary stage was that of 
* Hours of Work of Salaried Employees.” A very large 
Committee examined the draft questionnaire; the chief 
feature of its work was perhaps the efforts of the British 
delegates (the Government and workers seemed to find here 
that they had something in common, though the employers 
continued to the end to maintain that the subject is not ripe 
for international action) so to frame the questions that points 
which have given difficulty in connexion with the Washington 
Hours Convention (which, of course, refers only to industry), 
at least shall not be overlooked in the case of salaried 
employees. Perhaps it is not unreasonable to foretell that 
the replies of the Governments will lead next year to the 
adoption of a Convention limited to certain specific categories, 
such as shops and warehouses. 

The question of ** Prevention of industrial accidents * was 
discussed a first time in 1928, and therefore was this vear in its 
final stage. Two Recommendations, a Resolution, and a Draft 
Convention were adopted. The main Recommendation is of 
a general character (to which gust be attributed the fact that 
the decision did not take the more imperative form of a Con- 
vention) and is in three parts, dealing respectively with 
research into the causes of accidents, co-operation between 
the State, employers and workers, and the legal obligations to 
be imposed on employers and workers. The discussions in 


Committee revealed considerable differences of view; the 
British Government in particular proposed a number of 
amendments intended to strengthen the Draft submitted by 
the Office, some of which the Committee was not prepared to 
accept. In plenary Session the Conference decided that the 
scope of the Recommendation should extend to agricultural 
and maritime workers. In the case of a Convention this might 
have led to a failure, but in the case of a Recommendation is, 
of course, a less serious obstacle to effective action. The 
second Recommendation deals with responsibility for the pro- 
tection of power-driven machinery, and the Resolution pro- 
poses the convening of a Conference of experts in accident 
prevention and accident statistics. ' 

* Prevention of Accidents in the loading and unloading of 
ships * was also in the final stage, and here perhaps the Con- 
ference achieved its most remarkable result. The Draft Con- 
vention on the subject is almost as detailed as existing British 
regulations and very closely follows them. It is a notable 
step in the work of “ levelling up ~ the backward countries, 
for which a major share of the credit goes to the British 
workers’ representative, Mr. Bevin. The British employer 
in this case abstained from the formal vote. The text is not 
one which can be summarized, and the layman may find 
much in it which he will not understand ; in other words, it is 
technical document, perhaps unique amongst 

treaties. Two Recominendations also were 


a detailed 
international 
adopted. 
Tue Rerorr ON UNEMPLOYMENT. 

A fourth Committee studied the I.L.0. Report on Unem: 
ployment, which recently was reviewed in the Spectator. A 
lengthy resolution was passed, laying down the lines which 
the I.L.0. should follow in its future research, but also includ- 
ing a more positive proposal —namely, the inclusion in the 
Agenda of the Conference (preferably in 1980) of the questior 
of Unemployment in the Coal Industry. 

Something should be said of the efforts made to improve 
the machinery of Conference. “ Standing Orders ~ is not a 
subject to arouse popular interest, and it must 
sullice to say that new proposals have been adopted which are 
intended to remove the complications of the present pro- 
cedure without diminishing the care taken to prevent hasty 
:\ more spectacular side of the 


therefore 


or ill-considered decisions. 
science of Conference is the well-known ™ telephonic inter- 
pretation ” system. This has been extended and improved, 
and further refinements have also been introduced, such as a 
screen upon which the texts of amendments, &c., are pro- 
jected during debate. Nothing impresses the onlooker more 
than the effort which the I.L.O is making to climinate Babel ; 
no institution which has to hold or organize international 
Conference can afford to-day to be ignorant of the work of 
the I.L.O. in this field. 

Tuk PrRoGREsS OF INTERNATIONALISM. 

The scrutiny of the Reports made annually by the Govern- 
ments upon their enforcement of Conventions which they have 
ratified is part of the machinery not of Conference but of 
internationalism itself. The Committee has grown in strength 
and authority, and the Governments seem to find that their 
dignity does not suffer from frankness. The system in fact 
now offers a very real guarantee against the failure of States 
to fulfil their accepted obligations, and it is a pity that this 
important development receives comparatively little notice 
in this country. The workers may suspect that the work of 
the Committee is too circumscribed by diplomatic reticence ; 
if so, one may wonder why the Trade Unions do not increase 
their use of their own international opportunities to study 
the degree of enforcement in the different countries. 

The Director's Report as usual gave rise to an interesting 
discussion, in which over fifty speakers took part. Tlere, too, 
is a development which often escapes notice ; the Conference 
has imperceptibly come to be not merely a machine for 
creating international instruments but also an international 
parliament, where ideas find expression, and thought and 
speech are the seeds of future action, 

M. K, 
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Country Life 


A PENETRATING PLANT. 

Among the English farm crops that have enjoyed a real 
revival this year is sugar-beet. fell alarmingly 
Jast year, but that was an incidental oscillation, not the sign 
of a reversal of policy. This exceptional plant has a botanical 
I saw some roots of this year’s 


The acreage 


as well as agricultural interest. 
planting dug up for special examination. The mass of rootlets 
was as immense as the area of “ sunlight imprisoning” leaf. In 
exceptional soils, both in America and Australia, these rootlets 
have penetrated to a depth of several yards, almost rivalling 
jucerne or alfalfa, about which many very tall, or deep, 
stories are current. Two feet would be an exceptional depth in 
England, though 32 inches has been quoted by authority as 
a standard depth. What matters is that the rootlets have 
a great capacity for penetrating into any sub-soil that is 
tolerably soft, and in their decay, by aerating this low level, 
permanently benefit the land. Continental opinion is un- 
animous on this point, and has been since Napoleon first 
popularized the crop, and did much to revive the moribund 
soils of French farms. No one should discuss the value of 
sugar-beet without considering this point. 
x x a * 

SuGArR oR YIELD ? 

One aspect of the crop demands more attention than it 
has received. The plant was grown in England sixty years 
ago at least ; and there are records of the results. They are 
startling at first sight. The yields were, on occasion, twice 
as great as they are to-day, twenty tons to the acre as compared 
with ten, to take a rough figure. The reason probably is 
that the owners of factories continuously demand beet of 
high and yet higher sugar content ; and the farmer is in their 
hands. Bulk of yield, which is what the farmer wants, does 
not particularly concern the factory, whose ideal is the highest 
percentage of sugar to each root. Since the lead has come 
from the factory end of the business, the richness of sugar 
in the root has risen steadily. It may amount in extreme 
cases to 20 per cent., an enormous proportion. We quite 
properly congratulate ourselves on this achievement, due both 
to selection and hybridization ; but we must simultaneously 
confess that the yield has fallen more or less pro rata. A 
scientific farmer assures me that a generation and more ago 
on an experimental plot the actual sugar-vield per acre was 
the yield more than compensated 
He considers that the quality of 


greater than it is to-day 
for the low sugar content. 
richness per root has been overdone. 

* % * * 
SCIENCE AND Crops. 

A similar point arises in a considerable number of farm 
crops. It was hailed as a new boon for British farmers when 
Professor Biffen “created” a wheat of much higher 
* strength,” in the technical sense, than the existing varieties 
grown in England. His ** Yeoman If.” is a wonderful wheat 
and has proved of service to the farmer: but it is extra- 
ordinary how little value the farmer extracts from the strength 
of his grain. Just as the miller wants quality and is regardless 
of anything else, the farmer wants yield. An extra sack 
to the acre much more than compensates for some inferiority 
in content of gluten. We have succeeded in improving the 
inner virtue of most their productivity. 
Sugar-bect, wheat, and even potatoes have not been developed 
along the line of cows and poultry, which provide more milk 
and more eggs than their predecessors, not necessarily better 
milk and better eggs. Modern oats, on the other hand, excel 
in yicld. Perhaps the best examples of improvement in both 
directions can be found among small fruits ; but even there odd 
For example, last vear the wild rasp- 
heavily than the 


crops; but not 


exceptions are found. 


berrics in some districts yielded more 


cultivated. 


PEONY AND CARNATION. 

The flowers that flame in English gardens in June are now 
so many and glorious that selection is an almost painful 
process for gardeners, small or big. Varieties increase by the 
hundred yearly. Who shall decide on the best? Yet some 
of these are so salient as to insist on recognition, almost 
as soon as they appear. One of this company is the single- 


flowered peony, Whittlevi 
large and yellow-centred that you might mistake them for 
There is 
likeness at all to the glorious, robust, almost vulgar double 
But this variety will 
flower very freely and is not on the whole tender, as are some 


Major. The white flowers are so 


specimens of a new species of plant. no obvious 


peony. that all of us grow and enjoy. 


of the singles, with a tendency to vanish away softly and 
silently. It has recently exhibited in exceptional 
splendour by one of the Wisbech growers. A rock plant 
that is worth cultivation in small gardens is the dwarf and 
half-single red carnation, Dianthus Roysii. It 
the flower than most dwarfs and is not difiicult to grow. 


becn 


is bigger in 


* * x: > 
Sour GRass. 

That eminent band of scientific men, mobilized by the 
Americans, in their most thorough manner, 
the secret of the perfect lawn or golf grecn, have come to a 
conclusion that has startled English specialists. The secret, 
they say, issourness. If vou can eliminate lime (as by repeated 
applications of sulphate of ammonia) you will create a con- 
dition in which no weeds can grow but certain of the finer 
grasses only flourish. 
brought up in the cult of lime as the foundation of fertility 
at once to accept the verdict without qualification. It is 
possible that what is true of one country is not true of 
another. 
sourness might disastrously encourage moss; and it is un- 


to investigate 


It is difficult for those who have been 


For example, in our wetter atmosphere and soil 


doubted that our shortest. finest grasses grow on chalk downs. 
But golf-green grass is a thing by itself; and we have all 
within the last few years that 
certainly wipes weeds away from our cricket pitches, tennis 


discovered nothing more 
lawns, and golf greens with the same efficiency as sulphate of 
Sprinkle it neat on a dais’ 
weed vanishes, while a circle of cras 
round the wound. 
of sand —though the Americans condemn sand too !-—or fine 
earth and the grasses steadily plant with a 
broader leaf, 


ammonia. or plantain and the 
springs up irresistibly 


Spread it broadcast with a treble addition 


conquer any 


A VANISHING Birp. 

Is it really true that the vellow-haminer 
is vanishing ? At one time of vear it is the most apparent of 
all our small birds, and so numerous, as a rule, that the con- 
dins even 
Mr. J.C. 
Squire announced its paucity some while ago, and before the 
winter. in the preface to a little book of natural history. Now 
laments for the bird are appearing in the Midland Press : and 
The winter, of 


can it be true 7 


tinuous song, ** A little bit of bread and no cheese,” 
the motorist’s ears over continuous miles of road. 


a private lament reaches me from the west. 
course, was disastrous to many birds. The water-rail clean 
vanished from the Broads, long-tailed tits, very Common last 
year, are rare, and the total population of birds. including 
blackbirds and thrushes, is immensely reduced. Yet 
birds have flourished. I have seldom seen more goldfinches, 
and nesting larks are in legion. As for these buntings. I have 
heard the cirl like the yellow-hammer—-and 
found a vellow-hammer’'s nest with eggs : but the evidence of 


some 


4 


bunting — so 


their rarity seems to he overwhelming— st least, in some 
districts. Is it general ” 
Pa 


Ifarpy INSECTS. 
Another query. Did the hard winter, that 
birds, diminish insects ? We shall not know till the 


punished the 
Wasps 
appear how the balance falls, but have already many instances. 
That abominable little plague the apple sawfly is worse than 
I ever knew it ; and the colonie 
many and as big as ever they were. 


of * tent ~ caterpillars are as 
The numbers of those 
insects the ladybirds are 


useful, comely, but not savoury 


unusually great, though their proper prev. the green-fly, is less 
than usually prevalent. 
have suffered. 
streams, though blue dun and such caddis fiy have enjoyed at 
Though fishermen have had one of 
the worst experiences of their memory, the fish themselves 
have multiplied well. Among a host of coarse fish, just a few 
trout have appeared for the first time for a dozen years on the 
upper reaches of the Lea. W. Brac Tromas. 


Some water-bred insects scem to 


Searcely a single mayfly has appeared in some 


least a normal season. 
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Letters to 


A POST-ELECTION REFLECTION 
[To the Editor of the Specrator.] 
Sir,—-Now that the Election is over, people are taking stock 
of tendencies. I think it is defiritely recognized that the 
real struggles which lie at the heart of our modern society 
are more and more struggles between interests rather than 
struggles between parties. The cleavage between political 
parties is a shifting line determined from election to election 
upon a basis of opportunism, while there is an air of reality 


and permanence about the marked distinction between 
interests. There is a feeling, too, that now that the storm 


and stress of conflict have died away an embargo should be 
placed upon partisanship. I am not concerned so much 
about indicating whether the Liberal Party is to survive or 
whether there will be a large number of secessions, either 
to the Right or to the Left, or both, or whether the new 
Labour Government will be the best Liberal Government 
that has ever been in existence, safely steering a steady 
course which may indeed be so successful that they will 
remain in power for the next ten years, or even whether 
the Conservative Party needs to let the young men take 
charge, with a new vision of the development of the far-flung 
British Commonwealth of Nations, or a fundamental know- 
ledge of what the people of Britain need: my main object 
is to try to indicate that the old order is changing in our very 
midst :— 

* Wise statesmen are those who foresee what time is thus bringing 

and try to shape institutions and to mould men’s thought and 
purpose in accordance with the change that is silently surrounding 
them.” 
So said Morley, and his words have a truly modern significance. 
In my view the recent Election will widen the already growing 
gap between industry and politics, and soon it might be 
stated that the real centre of authority has shifted from 
politics to business, and that the rational thing to do is to 
recognize the fact and set to work at the organization of 
business and industry. 


There is developing a definite division between our political 
activities and the life processes of modern society. The 
veritable seat of Government has moved from the legislature 
to board rooms and banks, the Stock Exchange and the 
school, and the destiny of the nation is vested in forms 
economic rather than political. 


John Stuart Mill once said: ‘ The future of mankind will 
be greatly imperilled if great questions art left to be fought 
out between ignorant change and ignorant opposition to 
change.” In my judgment it certainly lies with business 
men and captains of industry whether such a change shall 
be disruptive or constructive. There are certain social and 
economic objects for which business men must work. They 
can be summed up as greater efliciency in the production of 
wealth, greater justice in the distribution of wealth, and 
greater wisdom in the consumption of wealth. There must 
be a steady advance towards the goal and no mere tinkering 
with problems of present discontents which are not the 
outcome of a passing temper but the expression of one of 
those tidal movements of social aspiration which sweep over 
peoples at different stages of their history. I believe that a 
great field lies open for exploration —it lies between private 
capitalism on the one hand and State Socialism on the other, 
and it is called industrial self-government. It is for our 
industrial leaders on both sides of the fence to explore this 


region. And let us not forget the sapient words of a statesman 


who above all things was mentally conservative—the late 
Lord Milner : 

It may be said—using the words in no party sense -that we 
are all Radicals to-day, all prepared to entertain and to judge 


dispassionately on their merits proposals which only a few years 
ago would have seemed wildly revolutionary. . . . We all recognize 
now that there must be a fresh effort of economic and social 
organization.” 

—I am, Sir, &e., 

W. Tupor Davies. 
(Author of The Rationalization of Industry.) 
6 Pump Court, Temple, E.C, 4, 


the Editor 


THE REAL CLEAVAGE 

[To the Editor of the Srecraror.| 
Sirn,—As one of the thousands of young women who 
voted Labour last month and took an active part on the seap- 


box as well as at indoor meetings, I should very much like 
to comment on some of the points raised by your corre- 
spondents. 

If by * Socialism * is meant * State Socialism,” it seems to 
many of us that the issue has become merely one of ex- 
pediency. The Conservatives accept the principle of a national 
post oflice, police force, pensions and so forth, the Liberals 
put forward an unemployment policy that might have come 
straight from Louis Blane. The Labour Party no longer 
stands for the wholesale * nationalization of the means of 
production, distribution and exchange,” but for the national 
ownership of a few monopolistic industries. As a matter of fact, 
the Labour Party's theory of Socialism is slowly developing 
from the rigid formulas of the ‘eighties towards an almost 
mediaeval conception of the rights and duties of the State. 
To those who may doubt this I would quote Lord Justice 
Slesser’s article on ** Why Tama member of the Labour Party ” 
in his * Religio Laici.” Equal distribution of wealth in the 
form of income is gradually giving way to the ideal of equal 
distribution of wealth in the form of property. 

I cannot understand how Mr. Boothby can claim that the 
latter is or can be part of the Conservative programme. One 
of our trump cards in propaganda at the last Election was that 
you cannot have personal liberty without economic inde- 
pendence—and that the most striking characteristic of post- 
War finance has been the rapid concentration of wealth in the 
hands of a few (as shown, for instance, in the reports of the 


Commissioners of Inland Revenue), a process which the 
Conservatives have done nothing whatever to arrest.—-I am 


Sir, &e. (Mrs.) RosarinpE WILTON, 


33 Prentis Road, SWAG. 


[To the Editor of the Srecrator.| 

Sir,—I agree with you in endorsing the quotations from 
Mrs. Corbett Ashby and Mr. Ilenry Hobhouse in your article 
* The Real Cleavage” in your issue of June 15th, and I 
have no fault to find with your profession of policy in the 
previous issue. I must, however, take exception to your 
division of the electorate into a Progressive Party, “ strong 
in the strength of Free Trade because of its up-to-date con- 
ception of the organized world community,” and a Conser- 
vative Party * bitten by the microbes of Protection and a 
short-sighted Imperial policy as against the League.’ What 
is there up to date in the time-worn theories of Bright and 
Cobden, and are not Safeguarders of our important industries 
to be found in the ranks of the Labour as well as of the Con- 
servative Party ?) What about Mr. Snowden and the sugar- 
beet industry, for example % It is only necessary to name 
Lord Cecil to prove that a Conservative can be as whole- 
hearted a supporter of the League as anyone clse. If he 
left the late Government in order to have a free hand, I have 
vet to learn that he has ceased to be a Conservative.—I am, 
Sir, &e., W. P. Hume (Lt.-Col.). 

TTaslemere. 

{Our leading article this week should answer some of the 
points raised by our correspondent. We that 
there are many hard-bitten Safeguarders in the Trade Union 
ranks, but the leaders naturally take the wider view owing 
to the long-established international the 
movement. ‘There was, of course, no more telling indictment 
of the late Government than its failure to back Lord Cecil,— 
Ep. Spectator.] 


recognize 


associations of 


“A BOLD PEASANTRY .. .” 
|To the Editor of the Sprcraror.] 
Sir,—The lines from Goldsmith's ** Deserted Village,” quoted 
by Mr. Cecil Wilson in your issue of to-day (June 22nd) are, 
when read in connexion with the conditions that provoked 
them, a strong plea for Free Trade. 
In the early part of the eighteenth century the small farmer 
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or yeoman and peasant proprietor flourished in England. and 
this was the period of cheap wheat. In 1761 
26s. 9d. per imperial quarter. In 1770, when Goldsmith wrote 
his * Deserted Village,” it had risen to 43s. 6d.. a high price 
reckoned in the then existing value of money. Corn had to be 
grown, but a small man cannot grow corn profitably, Corn 
best 
The small man can grow vegetables, 


wheat was 


growing requires a large area. the Jabour-saving 
machinery, and capital. 

fruit, potatoes: and he 
butter and pigs; but he cannot grow corn except at a loss: 
For he requires 


So the farms 


can produce poultry, eggs, milk, 


he is a consumer not a producer of corn. 
grain for his poultry and meal for his pigs. 
were “engrossed,” the veoman and the smallholder dis- 
appeared, and only a could find employment as 
labourers on the ” 
Another illustration of the economic law is to be found in 
Russia. In pre-War days sixty per cent. of the land was held 
by peasants and forty per cent. by Russia 
exported large quantities of corn and Europe lived on the 
contents of the of Odessa. The greater 
part of this corn, about sixty per cent.. was produced by the 
aid of capital and agricultural 


fraction 
engrossed ~ farms. 

landowners. 
“ bulging cornbins ~ 
large landowner with the 


machinery. The 
learn from your ** Letter from Moscow 


been climinated. and we 
* that Russia will have 


landowner has 


to import a million tons of grain this year. 

This experience only confirms the truth of the ceonomic 
Jaw, which declares that grain cannot be grown profitably by 
smaltholders. It is grown by Russian peasants, but subject to 
a standard of living that would be impossible in the West. 

I am, Sir, &c., GrauamMm Bower, 

Studwell Lodge, Droavford, Hants. 


GOODWILL OF BRITISH 
COMMERCE 
[To the Editor of the Sprcraror.] 

Sir, I have read with interest the article which appeared in 
a recent number of the Spectator, entitled ** The Goodwill of 
British Commerce.” The facts as set out in the article deserve 
the closest consideration. since there can be no doubt that 
the supply abroad of a steady stream of reliable information 
with regard to British conditions is of the highest importance, 
both from the commercial and other aspects. 


THE 


There is. I fear, much truth in the remarks of the writer of 


your article, but it may be of interest to state that at any 
rate. so far as industrial news is concerned, the problem has 
not been entirely The Federation of British 
Industries have for many years maintained a Press Depart- 
ment for the purpose of collecting and disseminating accurate 
news as to British industrial conditions and the progress 
made by British industry. and this department is at the 
I am glad to say 


neglected. 


service of all representatives of the Press. 
that a very considerable number of representatives of foreign 
newspapers and agencies regularly use this department, and 
I should like to take this opportunity of making it known to 
those who do not do so that the services of the Federation 
are freely offered to them, and that personal or written 
I am, Sir, &e., 
Guy Locock 
(Federation of British Industries). 
39 St. James's Street. London, SAV, 


inquiries will always be welcome. 


BAD TRADE! 
[To the Editor of the Srecrarvor.| 
We hear a great deal about bad trade, but in view of the 
dilatoriness of the Customs and Excise Authorities at the 
G.P.O. is it to be wondered at ? On March 13th a piece of 
Church silk embroidery arrived in London by post from South 
Africa : 
to be on view for a few davs. 


SIR. 


it was en route to Ceylon and was only sent to London 
On March Lith T received a 
formal notice of its arrival and a statement that as it was 
silk and had been insured for £75, the duty to be paid was £25. 
As a matter of fact all the silk in the piece of embroidery had 
originally been sent from England, but that would have been 
difficult to prove and therefore, in order to expedite matters, 
within two hours of receiving the demand, I posted a cheque 
on a London bank for £25, on the understanding that the 
money would be refunded on the goods being reshipped. 


In spite of my immediate compliance with the request, the 
parcel was not delivered at my address in London till March 
22nd. Having thus lost eight days, the parcel was repacked 
and posted on March 27th in order to catch that weck’s 
mail to Ceylon. It was not till June 10th that the £25 was 
refunded, neariv three months after the goods left the country. 
An important silk merchant in the City tells me that mine was 
no exceptional case and that it is the kind of treatment to 
which they are frequently subjected with no redress. It is 
not a question of whether one individual is, or is not, incon- 
venienced by being £25 out of pocket for two or three months, 
but it is ihe apparent utter want of organization in the Customs 
Department, first in not delivering the goods, and secondly 
mind, tittle short of a 


in retaining the money, which is, to my 
scandal. I am, Sir. &e., JOHN RR. VILERS. 
19 Tlons Place. SAW, :., 
THE POST OFFICE 
[To the Editor of the Sprcrsaron.] 

Sin. It is not often necessary to eriticize the service of the 
British Post Office. but the following example of slackness 
will show that there is still room for improvement. particularly 


in the Telegraph Department. 

One of our correspondents. now travelling in Germany. sent 
s* Hotel Rappni. Natnistadt.” 
As we were convinced that there was no place of this name, we 
communicated with the Post Office Telegraph Department, 
that 
Books of reference were then vainly 
the Post Office to ask 
rhe following 


a telegram giving his address a 


and were informed that was the name of the place of 
origin of the telegram. 
consulted, and we then telephoned to 
for an official confirmation of the telegram. 
morning we were notified that the name was * Freudenstadt.” 
This information led us to consult the guide book to confirm 
the name of the hotel, which we suspected was also wrongly 
spelt in the telegram. It was. The 
* Rappen ~ and not * Rappni.” 

it has lately been whispered that our Telegraph Service is 
not the most prosperous of our Government Departments. Is 
it not possible, Sir, that the Department might be 
at the same time. useful to the business 

(who it may be assumed, only send telegrams 
matter is urgent)—-if the officials dealing with 
foreign telegrams had some knowledge of foreign 


correct name wus 


more 
successful and. more 
community 
when the 
incoming 
Janguages, or, at least, were equipped with some system of 
reference, whereby names unusual to English eves and ears 


wight be verified 7 Lam. Sir. &e., Ciyis) BRITANNICUS. 


PARADISE OF NATIONAL 
MINORITIES ” 
|To the Editor of the Sprcraror.] 


view of the discussion now proceeding, it may not 


“THE 


Sir, In 
be inappropriate to point out that in at least one European 
country a peaceful solution of the relations between national 
minorities and the respective majority has already, in practice, 
been found, and is considered by all parties concerned to be 
an “ideal” one. This country is the Republic of Estonia, 
where the population comprises in addition to the native 
Estonian population also German, Russian, Swedish, and 
Jewish minorities. 

The Estonian 
legislative measure on the 12th February, 1925, for the regula- 
tion of the minority question—-namely, the “ Law of the 
Cultural Autonomy of National Minorities.’ Among all 
international Jaws concerning minorities this Law is perhaps 
the most According 
to its provisions Estonian citizen is free to decide his 
or her belong to the native 
majority, or to one of the national minorities in question. 
at least 3,000 persons registered 


Parliament. “ Riigikogu.” passed a special 


far-reaching and liberal in the werld. 
every 
nationalityv--—i.c.. whether to 
Kvery foreign race having 
as living in Estonia is recognized by this Law as a “ national 
The registration is carried out by the local 
municipalities. After national minority 
* Culture Council,’ which is something in the 
nature of a national parliament of its own. ‘The “ Culture 
Council” nominates an executive Committee, which governs 
the national minority in cultural questions. It is primarily 
entitled to organize, administer, and control its own public 
and private schools, in which the teaching is given in the 


minority.” 
registration the 
elects its own 
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lunguage of the minority ; but it also has the right to collect 
taxes from its nationals, to decide new ciections, to issue 
regulations regarding cultural needs, &c. 

Up to the present the Germans, Swedes. and Jews have 
availed themselves of the Law on the Cultural Autonomy, 
The Russians did not follow their example for the reason only 
that in the districts where they reside—near the Russian 
frontier—they are already in the majority in the local muni- 
cipalities. Worthy of notice is the Jewish minority, because 
although their number is very small, consisting of only 3,045 
heads, the minimum allowed by law, they nevertheless took 
advantage of the new Law and elected their own * Cultural 
Council.” The most influential national minority in Estonia 
is that of the Germans, which numbers approximately 18,000 
persons. The German minority was the first to take ad- 
vantage of the Law on Cultural Autonomy. 

The experiment with cultural self-governing of minorities 
in Estonia, after a practical experience of four years, is 
tmanimously considered to have entirely justified itself. The 
fear originally expressed by those who were sceptical that the 
minorities might, after receiving the rights of self-government, 
create something like a * State within a State” and isolate 
themselves from the native population has proved to be 
unfounded. When, a few months ago, a number of neutral 
journalists, chiefly from Switzerland, visited the country, they 
described Estonia in their reports as ** The Paradise of National 
Minorities.” 

But of all these facts the most prominent is that the peaceful 
solution achieved in this particular case represents a triumph 
of good will among nations. The instance of Estonia gives 
a practical example that in reality the minority problem is 
not a hopeless one and can after all be solved, the best way, of 
course, being by direct understanding between the parties 
concerned.--T am, Sir, &e¢., 

15 West Hatkin Street, S.W.1. 

| We welcome this evidence of practical sense and good will 
in one at least of the new States created by the War. It is 
aun example which must be followed if Europe is to seck peace 
Ep. Spectator.| 


GeorcE Poporr. 


und ensue it. 


THE ITALIAN ELECTIONS 
[To the Editor of the Seecraror.} 

Sir. Your Rome correspondent, in referring to the Italian 
Elections, states that * there does not seem to have been any 
attempt at overt pressure,” and that he can at least * testify 
to the falsity of the charge that the recording officer could 
distinguish between the * Si* and the * No* ballot papers as 
they were dropped into the urn.” May I submit to vour per- 
sonal inspection the enclosed *Si*’ paper, and ask you to 
vive vour verdict as to whether the paper is transparent or 
no?’ It seems to me indisputable that the red and green 
hands (particularly the former) are clearly visible from the 
outside, so that it must have been easily distinguishable from 
the “No” paper, which was white throughout. The voting- 
paper, it is to be noted, was not dropped by the voter himself 
into the urn, but handed to the returning officer (to whom the 
voter had already given his name). stamped by him, and then 
placed in the urn: so it is evident that he had ample time to 
examine it should he wish to do so. Ina village in Northern 
Italy where I was staying. all those who had the temerity to 
vote “ No” were subsequently summoned to the Fascio, 
threatened. and, I was told, in some cases beaten. I can 
testify to one case, that of a peasant known to me personally, 
who was beaten in the presence of the podesta. Another 
described to me how he had been confronted with the list of 
names of all those who had voted ** No,” in which his own 
name figured. as it happened, by mistake, and how he had 
escaped trouble only by proving this. The voters never 
believed in the secrecy of the voting, cither before or after, as 
{ found by talking to men of all classes. 

As to other forms of “ overt pressure,” I was told, by 
various people, that many cmployers ordered their workers to 
bring back the * No” papers as proof that they had voted 
“ Si,” and that the Fascists openly advised the voters to 
keep their ** No” papers in order to be able to produce them 
fi the future as proof of their * loyalty.” 

I enclose my card, but must beg you not to publish my 


name, as I have no wish to bring trouble upon my Italian 

friends..—_I am, Sir, &c., X. 
{We must admit that the voting-paper submitted for our 

inspection shows the red band from the outside without par- 


ticularly close scrutiny.—-Ep. Spectator.| 


JEWISH SLAUGHTER 

[To the Editor of the Specrator.| 
Sir,—I have just read Mr. Emanuel’s letter on the Jewish 
method of slaughtering in your issue of June 15th. Dr. 
Klein’s film, which Mr. Emanuel tries to discredit, had, of 
necessity, to be a reproduction of the Jewish method of 
slaughter. It would naturally not have been possible to 
arrange for a film to be executed by Jews for the purpose of 
demonstrating the cruelty of their method. Dr. Klein’s 
intimate and profound knowledge of veterinary science and 
of the process of Jewish slaughter are a guarantee of the 
faithfulness and accuracy of the reproduction. It is pre- 
posterous to cast a reflection on Dr. Klein’s professional 
honour by suggesting that his film was a faked production. 

It happens that in addition to seeing his film I have per- 
sonally witnessed the orthodox Jewish method of killing in 
London, Birmingham, Edinburgh and America, and from 
personal experience I must say that the film struck me as 
less terrible than the real thing. I have timed with a stop 
watch the period which elapsed between the incision in the 
animal’s neck and the exact moment when unconsciousness 
supervened, It took seven minutes. It does not require a 
very vivid imagination to picture the terror and suffering 
of the animal during that time. 

In this country the animals are just thrown on the floor 
in order to get them into the right position for the cut to be 
In America they are strung up, living and conscious, 
There is 


made. 
by one hind leg before having their necks cut. 
only one way of bringing the Jewish method into line with 
the advanced ideas of our time, i.e., by rendering the animal 
unconscious before carrying out the traditional Israelitic 
method. I much hope that our Jewish compatriots will 
set to work without delay to bring their ancient method of 
slaughter into accord with modern standards. 

Orthodox Jews, who have studied this question, assure 
me that what makes for greater humanity will always be in 
accord with the spirit that underlies the Jewish religion, 
Customs are like the hard shell of a nut, which encases the 
seed of life within, unless they grow with the growing know- 
ledge of the greater truth.—I am, Sir, &c., 

Nixa HAMILTON 
President, The Animal Defence Society, 
35 Old Boud Street, London, W.1. 


AND BRANDON, 


DEFENCE OF THE FAITH 

| To the Editor of the Spvcvaror.| 

Sir,—I have read vour series of articles ** In Defence of the 
Faith,” and it appears to me that nearly all of them have 
They all seem to have 


IN 


been founded on a wrong basis. 
been written on the presumption of the existence of * original 
sin ’—namely, that all mankind is sinful, and 
regeneration and redemption. 

To my mind, the progress of mankind has been an upward 
one, both physically. mentally. and morally, 
from its elementary origins to its present state, and I believe 
that it will progress eternally to higher and higher conditions. 
Kach lower state of development as compared with a higher 
involves an inferiority—-and any stage compared withthe 
divine standard shows an infinite state of inferiority, but 


requiring 


progressing 


this is not sin. 

Sin can only be the love of an inferior condition when the 
jndividual knows, and is capable of. a higher one. Differen- 
tiation and progress is the divine scheme in the material and 
spiritual universe. It is surely a mistake to separate the 
two, or religion from nature. The love of God permeates all 
the universe and all the stages of existence, and the manifes- 
tation of the divine in the person of Christ is part of the 
divine system of eternal progress. The whole system of 
nature is the manifestation and working out of the Spirit of 
God. Toaim at perfection, and not redemption from sin, 
should be the object of religion. The suggestion that the 
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loving God organized a system whereby mankind should be 
born into sin surely is a libel on the Creator. 

Existing religions appear to be trying to justify their 
theologically created systems to meet medern objections. 
The sense of sin may have been useful to stimulate some minds 
to a greater effort after perfection. but the idea has caused 
ninds. What is wanted 


great misery to many over-sensitive 1 
is surely a simple, natural religion. based on a belief in the 
divine system of the universe. and a natural spiritual growth 
in the sunshine of God's love.— I am, Sir, &e., 
Z. 
DISESTABLISHMENT 
[To the Editor of the Sprcrator.] 

Sir,—-May I be permitted to express the hope that Churchmen, 
before adopting a hastily conceived policy of disestablishment 
and disendowment, will not fail to reflect upon the unique 
opportunity which the Church of England as the national 
Church now enjoys. 

To the Church of England above other Churches belongs, 
I think, a special * ministry of reconciliation ~~ in Christen- 
dom. She is more and more coming to be recognized as the 
ally of all Christian Churches, except unhappily the Church 
of Rome. How far her reconciling influence depends upon the 
fact that she is the Church of England, and therefore in some 
sense the Church of the British Empire, it may be diflicult 
to estimate. No doubt that influence all over the Empire 
is accentuated, in so far as she stands in a sympathetic re- 
lation to the national! religious life, still more in so far as she 
maintains and extends the happily tcreasing good will be- 
tween herself and the other Reformed Churches. Is there 
any other Church in the world that could assemble such a 
representation of ail the Churches as was seen but the other 
day in Canterbury Cathedral at the enthronement of the 
new Archbishop of Canterbury Jt is not unknown to me 
that Christians, who are members of the non-Episcopa! 
Churches. have expressed their thankfulness for the official 
acknowledgment of Christianity in the established and en- 
dowed Church of England, although they have not felt such 
a Church to be possible. or perhaps desirable, in their own 
indiv feeling not only of Christians 


countries. In India the k 


but of non-Christians towards the Church of England, has 
within my OWN experience been net infrequently displayed 


on such occasions of reioicing and mourning as affected the 
whole Empire. There is, indeed, I think, no Church which 
draws to herself in so high a degree the intelectual culture 
and the spiritual fervour of thoughtful men and women all 
over the world as the Church of England. It is not impossible 
to look forward to a time when the Church of England and 
her daughier Churches, the other Reformed Churches, both 
Episcopal and non-Episcopal, and the Holy Orthodox Church 
of the East will form a great confederation of Churches asso- 
ciated, if not by actual reunion. yet at least by definite inter- 
communion. In all the circumstances I cannot forbear the 
hope that the good sense of the Church as a whole may refrain 
from incurring, except in the last resort, the danger of such 
evils as the secularization of the State, the possible dis- 
ruption of the Church, or at least the narrowing of her spiritual 
borders, and above all the abandonment or the enfeeblement 
of the appeal which the Church in virtue of her national 
character now makes to so many citizens of the Empire in all 
parts of the world.—-I am, Sir, &e. J. E. C. WELLDOoN, 


The Deanery, Durham. 


FOR INTELLECTUAL 

CO-OPERATION 
[To the Editor of the SrecTaTor.] 

Sir.—There has been a good deal of correspondence in news- 
papers lately advocating that Public School boys of seventeen 
years of age should be sent direct to Canadian Universities, but 
an attempt to enter one such boy for a four years’ course of 
forestry at one of them has not materialized. The boy holds 
a school certificate with five credits which would receive some 
consideration at such Universities as Oxford and Cambridge, 
but it is not sufficient for this Canadian University. 

After waiting more than two months to hear how far such 
a certificate would carry him, a telegram produced a reply 


A CASE 


stating that the application had given ‘a goed deal of cone 
the telegram having 


reminded them that it had been so lone ignored. The certi- 


cern’: this may have been due to 


ficate “is not sufficient to admit” the boy—* we need 
examinations of at least one year in advance of that, covering 


very definite subjects ~ (what these are is not stated) * before 


vou would meet the academic requirements of entrance to the 
Faculty of Forestry.” 


As to his age. he is “old enough technically “ whatever that 
' 


may mean, but * it is unwise for him to enter this course until 
there is maturity of judgment and some real experience of 


what the wild means.” These may be among the academic 
requirements of this particular University but if so the average 
boy at an English Public School will not feel encouraged to 
to try to enter it.I am, Sir. &c., 
Knutsford, Cheshire. R. Cuarntes LoNGRIDGE, 
IS NATURE CRUEL ? 
| To the Editor of the SPECI \TOR. | 
Sir.—Is Eleanor Tyrrell sure that animals are deprived of the 
power of speech % Those of us who associate constantly with 
them know that they have the power to communicate with 


each other and convey to each other their desires. They 


speak, but we do not understand their language. 
The question as to the power of animals to suffer, involved 
in the communication of John H. Pease. is an exceedingly 


interesting one. As one who has 


operated surgically on 
animals. with and without anaesthetics. I believe. as far as 
outward observation can take us, that thev suffer muchas we do. 
They act as we would act if deprived of human language ; 
they resist as we would resist. and they protest by every 
means in their power against the pain given. In many cases 
I have also known bitter resentment. I speak especially of 
the dog. cat and horse. When we come to indirect evidence 
| 


the case is indeed strong. An animal's vifts may not be those 


of ** reason as we know it. but they are often intimately 
connected with these organs that we associate with our power 
to suffer the eve, the ear. the nostril. These organs are 
developed to a degree unknown to us. Their extraordinary 
power of vision. hearing and scent, constitute the animal's 
protection against approaching danger or enable it to suppl 
its hadily need TI rough it he Ss wes Thes¢ wohas ul 
vifts have been developed, and I would suggest that the ir 
all intimately connected with an animal's power of sufferin 

Those nerves which give us such acute pain when injured are 
there in the animal bedy, vet more wonderfull sensitive, 
sometimes (as in the case of sme Il) bevond all we canapprehend., 


Again. during protracted illness they exhibit (apart from the 
power of human spec ch) ve rv miu h he same symptoms 
present in us when in long continued pain. Change jin their 
natural habits. loss of appetite and flesh, unthrifty condition 
of skin and hair, an anxious drawn expression of the face and 
dull lack-lustre eves. Animals do tell those who have the 
power of understanding that they suffer acutely and intelli- 
gently, and know the misery if not the mystery of pain very 
much as do their human and inhuman masters.—I am, 
Sir. &e.. W. Brown, 
594 High Read, Tottenham, N.17,. 


CAMPS FOR LONDON BOYS 
[To the Editor of the Specrator.] 
Sir,—There are thousands of boys who live and work in 
London, often in unhealthy conditions. whose only possible 
chance of a healthy holiday is that provided by a well-organized 
camp. 

For over forty years the Boys’ Brigade has provided such 
opportunities for its members, and during the months of July 
and August many well-organized camps will be pitched along 
the South Coast and elsewhere. Good food, fresh air, well- 
organized games and bathing, with sane discipline in the 
background —these will be the main features of the camps. 

Although the cost of running such camps is little more than 
30s. per head, the boy who in these days of industrial depres- 
sion is often the mainstay of his family, is frequently unable 
to raise the full amount, althex:gh as part of his training in the 
Boys’ Brigade, he has been saving throughout the year in 
rder that he may pay the bulk of the cost. 
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May we ask your readers to augment the savings of these 
young Londoners so that the largest possible number may 
enjoy the benefit of a healthy and much needed holiday ? 

Donations should be addressed to the Honorary London 
Treasurer, London District, The Boys’ Brigade, Abbey House, 
Westminster, S.W.1, and crossed * The National Provincial 
Bank Ltd.”’—We are, Sir, &c., 

W. Joynson-Hicks, Hon. London President, 
KyNAstTON Stupp, Lord Mayor ; PLUMEr, 
F. M.; Avrrep H. Buxron, Hon. London 
Treasurer, N. A. Lewis, London Secretary. 
The Boys’ Brigade, Abbey House, 2 Victoria Street, 
Westminster, S.W.A. 


THE COAL PROBLEM 
[Vo the Editor of the Srpvcravor.] 
Six,--In your note on the “ Coal Problem,” in your issue of 
June 22nd, you observe that “* some colliery owners are still 
haggling about the pre-War issue of national or district 
agreements,” and that ** whether we like it or not, economic 
circumstances have decided in favour of the former.” 

May I draw your attention to the following comparison 
and ask how you would deal with it under a national agree- 
ment ? Is the minimum in Durham to be raised or that in 
Nottingham to be lowered ? : 


Avorago 
Minimum earnings Credit or 
percentage per shift, Debit 
on basis including per ton. 
rates. allowances Dec. Qr., 
in kind. 1928, 
(Dec. Qr., 1928.) 
Durham nia 65 oe 9/1 oe —8d. 
Nottingham and 
North Derby.. 38 oe 10/8} ee + 54d. 


—I am, Sir, &ce., Pure Ger, 

5 New Court, Lincoln’s Inn, W.C. 2. 

[It is taken for granted that ‘ rationalization” of the 
industry is a prerequisite for the national wage 
agreement which we have in mind.—Ep. Spectator.] 


MR. D. M. COWAN’S CANDIDATURE 
|To the Editor of the Serecraror.] 
Sirn,—In your issue of June 15th your report of the result of 
the polling for the Scottish Universities’ constituency does 
not do justice to Mr. Cowan, the Liberal member. Your 
report states that the figures of the second count were as 


follow :— 


whole 


Mr. John Buchan (Unionist) - 9,959 
Sir George Berry (Unionist) oe + 9,262 
Mr. D. M. Cowan (Liberal). . oe -- 6,698 
Dr. J. Kerr (Labour) aa -. 2,867 


This is not correct. At no point in the counting had Mr, 
Buchan 9,959 votes and Sir George Berry 9262 votes simul- 
taneously. 
A fair report of the polling would be :— 
Mr. Buchan .. me ee oe - 
Mr. Cowan ni 7 a - 
(both elected on the first count). 
Sir George Berry... es ee oe OF 
Dr. Kerr oe ae os ae ec & 
Quota, 6,276. 
Second Count. 
(Transfer of Mr. Buchan’s surplus.) 
Sir George Berry (elected on second count) 9,292 
Dr. Kerr oe oe ee es 2,867 
—I am, Sir, &e., Davin M. Hurciison 
(Election Agent for Mr. Cowan). 
82 West Regent Street, Glasgow. 
| This may interest our readers as an instance of the working 
of one form of P.R. We meant, of course, after the second 


count.—Eb. Spectator.] 


POINTS FROM LETTERS 
Domestic REFUSE. 

Why travel so far afield for civic cleanliness models ? Is 
there not Dublin at our doors, “ dear ”’ still but * dirty ” no 
longer? Would that Hornsey Counsellors could contrive to 
get hold of the specifications for a Dublin dust-cart! And, 
by the way, has the Editorial Homer nodded again over 
‘Tennyson, who surely never credited a sheep or a goat witha 
soul, though he did with a brain !—-Tao SENG. 

Mr. Atrrep Noyes AND ScrptTicat Toras. 

When a poet enters the lists against error, or what he 

regards as such, he is a doughty antagonist, but I wonder 


how many of your readers, as they followed him in his tren- 
chant article in your last issue on “ Religion Without the 
Creeds,”” remembered his touching poem * The Old Sceptic,” 
which you printed on January 21st, 1903? It is well worth 
reading again now, along with his present article.—-ANOTHER 
CONVINCED EVOLUTIONIST. 

TIUMANE SLAUGHTER. 

Discussing this matter with a Swiss law-student to-day, 
I learned that it has been the law in Switzerland for more than 
thirty years for every sort of animal to be stunned before 
bleeding and that this is done at the public abattoirs, which are 
under regular inspection. If the law is not being kept, any 
citizen can lodge a complaint and insist on a conviction. It 
seems a pity that a country like England should be so far 
behind a little country like Switzerland in civilized practices. 
—E. Watson, Maison Rousseau, Clarens. 

Tur Lare Pror. H. W. C. Davis. 

The sudden death, on June 28th, 1928, of Professor H. W. C, 
Davis has suggested to a group of his friends that a fund 
might he formed for a permanent memorial of his work and 
his services to the State during the War, particularly in the 
War Trade Intelligence Department. A form of subscription 
is being circulated to his friends and pupils. May I be allowed 
to point out to those who do not receive this form that copies 
of it and further information can be obtained from me at 
Balliol College, Oxford ?--Kenneru Brit, Hon. Secretary, 
Davis Memorial Fund. 

Consrrective Birra CONTROL, 

Tne Society for Constructive Birth Control is appealing for 
help to extend the work being done in the depressed colliery 
districts. Two clinics with competent staffs are already 
touring the areas in question. Donations in support of this 
work should be sent to the Hon. Secretary (or Treasurer) of 
the Society for Constructive Birth Control and Racial Pro- 
gress, 108 Whitfield Street, London, W.C. 1. 


Poetry 


Pause on the Road 


Ait. day the rain was dripping from the leaves ; 
All day, all night, the trees were dark with rain. 
Sigh followed sigh ; speech like a winter sun 
Grew thin and faded into watchfulness. 

A wary silence settled on our minds, 

A mist of thin suspicion. I broke the veil, 
Sending unguided words along the stream. 

* Are you sleeping ; has your heart grown weary 
Of struggle, of the fierce desire for knowledge, 

A high companionship along the road 

Uphill, toward the wider view of the world, 
Sunspaces, realms of cloud, labouring valleys, 
And the mountains sleeping under moon and sun 
By night and day where the austere gods of thought 
Brood in annihilating loneliness ? ” 


Then for reply you turned aside, and wept 
Tears that were blind, not knowing of their birth. 
* Ah! Tell me who you are!” I heard you say. 
** Close, blood-mingled, sense to sense, yet strange, 
Grown suddenly strange and unfamiliar. 
Whose voice is this that was the voice of love, 
So intimate that all my body trembled 
When you spoke ?” 

** IT do not know,” I said, 
And touched you shyly, with a hand of wonder. 
* Here is the faith of love,” I whispered, ** Here, 
While passion sleeps, and understanding hides 
Its head. Maybe love is only courage.” 
When you looked up, the raindrops caught the sun, 
And the wet trees were glittering with light. 

Ricuarp Cuurcu, 


A Holiday Competition 

Tue Editor offers a prize of five guineas for the most practical 
suggestion for a holiday on a stated sum, which may be any- 
thing from £10 to £100 (including all travelling expenses), in 
not more than seven hundred words. The Competition will 
be judged, not by the literary merit of the entries, but by the 
practical! suggestions given. The Editor reserves the right 
to publish any suggestions which are submitted. The 
Competition will close on July 19th, 
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Books for the Holidays 


Some of us on our holidays choose to stand and stare ; some 
of us like to read what may perhaps be called books of escape ; 
and some of us—the more serious minded-—feel impelled to 
make use of a part of our spare time in reading those books 
which we have not had time to read in our everyday busy 
lives. We have here tried to compile a library list of books 
published since last Christmas. It includes those which seem 
to us most worthy of attention, and will be found to comprise 
books that will appeal to a variety of tastes. 

An unusually large number of biographies and autobio- 
graphies are being published to-day, and it is not surprising, 
therefore, that the most interesting books which have been 
reviewed in these columns during the last half-year fall into 
this category. The publication of no book could have been 
more opportune than that of M. André Maurois’ Aspects of 
Biography (Cambridge University Press, 7s. Gd.). Modern 
biography, M. Maurois claims, is a distinctly different art from 
that of other times : it has three motives: a search for truth, 
an insistence of the complexity of personality, and the portrayal 
of a figure who can solace us in our age of doubt. Against this 
he suggests that the older biographers sought to maintain a 
legend, to insist on the homogeneity of character of their 
heroes, and to present a moral and ethical example. It is 
an interesting contention, and one which, it is needless to say, 
M. Maurois supports with his usual wit and verve. Perhaps 
the most difficult biographical task, and one which has been 
brilliantly performed, is Bishop Gore's Jesus of Nazareth 
(Thornton Butterworth, 2s. 6d.). In the words of our 
reviewer, Miss Evelyn Underhill, Bishop Gore has produced a 
compact, clear, and critical life of the historical Jesus. He 
has made a courageous attempt “ to give together the realistic 
portrait and the unearthly glow.” 

Lord D’Abernon’s .4n Ambassador of Peace (Hodder and 
Stoughton, 21s.) is another book which will repay anyone 
to read. Great Britain's first Ambassador to Germany after 
the War, because of his capacity to “ speak European,” 
was able to understand perhaps better than any other man 
the intimate details of the post-War scene. This first volume 
of his diary includes, by way of introduction, a masterly 
analysis both of the German character and of the whole 
European ecenomic situation. ‘* It is not mere ly a good book 
it is a great book.” Mr. Harold Lamb has given us a first-rate 
story of a forceful though terrible personality in his Tamerlane, 
the Earth Shaker (Thornton Butterworth, 10s. 6d.). He makes 
no attempt to whitewash the Lord Timur’s character, but 
gives us an accurate and vivid picture of this superman. 
The Life and Uncommon Adventures of Captain Dudley 
Bradstreet (Hamilton, 10s. 6d.) will also entertain the reader 
whose taste is not too squeamish. Bradstreet is a rogue 
pure and simple, and glories in the fact. and Mr. G. 8. Taylor 
lets him tell his own story of his life in the gambling-house, 
in the gaol, &c. Were there are realistically painted, 
Hogarthian pictures of London's underworld, limned with 
vivacity and a distinct descriptive power. The reader of 
more delicate taste will find much charm in the easy, familiar 
and good-humoured writing found in The Barnard Letters, 

775-1824, edited by Mr. Antony Pole (Duckworth, 21s.) 
particularly in the letters of Dr. Johnson's friend, the Bishop 
of Limerick. The new volume of The Later Letters of Lady 
Augusta Stanley (Jonathan Cape, 12s. 6d.) is hardly less 
entertaining than its predecessor. As an intimate friend of 
the Queen and the Royal Family, Lady Augusta has some 
illuminating and amusing stories to tell about the Court 
circle. The picture given here of her husband, the Dean of 
Westminster, is a very charming one. In Sir Edmund Hornby : 
An Autobiography (Constable, 18s.), we get the picture of 
a contemporary of hers, a Victorian in the spirit as well as 
the letter. He writes of diplomatic life, also of that simple 
life in the country which he loved so well. and he gives many 
delightful character sketches of the men with whom he worked. 
Another autobiography which, though slightly depressing 
reading, is of the greatest interest, is that of Richard Burdon 
Haldane (Hodder and Stoughton, 25s.).. Lord Haldane was 
* more immersed in the meaning of life as a whole than in its 
particular occurrences,” and for this reason his autobiography 
is perhaps of greater interest to the philosopher than to the 


historian. Another remarkable biography, which is reviewed 
in the current number of the Spectator, is Miss Mayne’s The 
Life of Lady Byron (Constable, 21s.). 

Although perhaps not quite suitable for holiday reading, 
Mr. L. B. Namier’s The Structure of Politics at the Accession 
of George 111. (published in two volumes by Messrs. Macmillan, 
30s. each) is a book which ought not to be missed. Mr. 
Namier has rummaged amongst the private collections of 
cld MS. in this country, and the result of his adventures is 
an important and entertaining book, which gives some 
fascinating new information about the early days of George ILI, 
The last volume of Mr. Winston Churchill's survey of recent 
world history is a classic work. The World Crisis—the After- 
math (Thornton Butterworth, 50s.) is indispensable to the 
study of the causes, course, and results of the Great War. 
But it is a book to read for pleasure even mere than for 
information, written as it is with unexampled vigour and 
lucidits . Mr. G. D. H. Cole’s The Next Ten Years Britis 
Soctal and Economie Policy (Macmillan, 15s.) is indubitably 
a book which everybody interested in politics should read, 
for Mr. Cole is a brilliant economist, whose opinions as to the 
wav the world is going deserve the closest attention. Readers 
of the Spectator who have the slum problem at heart will 
find Mr. E. D. Simon’s book on How to Abolish the Slums 
(Longmans, 4s. 6d.) full of practical constructive proposals, 


to which we pay tribute in a leading article this week. It 


is, without doubt. the most dispassionate study of this subject 
which has yet been published. 

It is impossible to recommend any list of books published 
within any six months for the last (shall we say 7) thirty vears 
without including one by Mr. H. G. Wells. The King who was 
a King (Benn, 7s. 6d.) is the scenario of a film against war. 
How much better it would be were we able to see this film 
produced, but since this is not yet possible, the next best 
thing is to read about it. The history of Baghdad, that 
picturesque and romantic Eastern city, has been greatly 
elucidated by the publication of Mr. R. Levy's The Baghdad 
Chronicle (Cambridge University Press, 15s.). It is a fas- 
cinating book, and full of colourful detail. Other books which 
ean be read for recreation, but which also contain much inter- 
esting information, are The Rediscovery of America, by Mr. 
Waldo Frank (Scribners, 12s. 6d.), Ti: ; 
by! Mr. Conrad Bereovici (Cape, 12s. 6d.), and Mr. Percy 
Lubbock’s delightful book Shades oj Elon (Cape 7s. 6d.) 
written with great charm and insight. But the holiday book 
par excellence is Mr. Thake : His Life and Letters (Bles, 7s. 6d.). 


Mr. Thake is a great man. an outstanding figure of our a 
b | 


Slory of ti (yu psties 


a 
I 
eC. 
He has been, from time to time, a bright oasis on the lead: 


y must feel untold 


page of the Daily Evpress, and everybod 
gratitude to Beachcomber, his creator. 1 
Thake does not breed contempt, but rather a greater affection. 


amiliarity with Mr. 


It is improbable that many people will want to read about 
the War on their holidays, but if they do, All Quiet on the 
Western Front (Putnams, 7s. 6d.) will give them no literary 
account only, but the real thing, as seen by a German soldier, 
Erich Maria Remarque. To read this crude, terrible, though 
beautiful book is an experience which leaves its mark. 
A Fatalist at War, by Rudolph Binding, another translation 
of a German war book (Allen and Unwin, 10s. 6d.), is full 
of caustic wit and brilliant observations, and yet has passages 
of sheer lyric poetry. 

Although an alarmingly large number of novels have been 
published since Christmas, there have only been two of 
outstanding merit. Whether the easily satisfied demand is 
responsible for the mediocrity of the general supply, or whether 
the medium of fiction does not altogether suit our modern 
world, or whether great novels are written but never see the 
light of day, it is impossible to say. Cement, by Mr. F’. Gladkov, 
a translation from the Russian (Martin Lawrence, 7s. 6d.), 
is definitely the most powerful novel published during the 
period under review. In it a post-revolutionary author de- 
scribes a recent phase of post-revolutionary Russia with a 
clear-eyed and far from despairing acceptance. The result is 
unnerving, fascinating, and in its unflinching way, magnificent. 
It is a fierce modern epic, born in troubled times, but it 
breathes with an immense energy. In a less heroic vein, but 
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also a remarkable book, is Mr. Charles Morgan's Portrait in a 
Mirror (Macmillan, 7s. 6d.). It is a simple story of first 
love, written with the sincere and fearless touch of an artist. 
The book is brilliant and beautiful, and fully deserves the 
recognition which it has received. Mr. David Garnett, in his 
No Love (Chatto and Windus, 7s. 6d.), has written a novel 
of contemporary life in a manner richer than anything he has 
yet achieved. Other novels which we can recommend for 
holiday reading are The Mountain Tavern and Other Stories, 
by Liam O'Flaherty (Cape, 7s. 6d.) ; The Love of the Foolish 


Angel, by Helen Beauclerk (Collins, 7s. 6d.) ; | The Sword Falls, 
by Antony Bertram (Allen and Unwin, 7s. 6d.); Paying 
Guests, by E. F. Benson (Hutchinson, 7s. 6d.) ; = Dodsworth, 
by Sinclair Lewis (Cape, 7s. 6d.) ; Calf Love, by Vernon 
Bartlett (Constable, 5s.); Sense and Sensuality, by Sarah 
Salt (Gollancz, 7s. 6d.) ; Catherine Foster, by A. EK. Bates 
(Cape, 7s. Gd.) ; The Boroughmonger, by R. H. Mottram 
(Chatto and Windus, 7s. 6d.) ; Barbarian Stories, by Naomi 
Hutchison (Cape, 7s. 6d.); and a very arresting first novel, 
Dewar Rides, by L. A. G. Strong (Gollancz, 7s. 6d.). 


Contemporary America 


Middletown: A Study in Contemporary American Culture. 
By Robert S. Lynd and Helen Merrell Lynd. (Constable. 
Iss. 6d.) 

Ir is, of course, impossible, within the limits of a review, 

to do justice to this detailed, copiously documented, and 

profoundly interesting study of life as developed in a repre- 
sentative city of about 40,000 inhabitants in the Middle 

West of America. A period of about fifty years is taken, 

and the changes during that time in labour conditions, the 

employment of child-rearing, school, the home, 
religious observances, and the machinery of government 
are carefully noted and discussed. Full statistics are supplied. 

The town—an imaginary one, of course, but true to type 

is named Middletown, it is sixty miles or (we are rather 

surprised to learn) about two hours’ distance from the nearest 
great city by rail. After all, if ** speed,” as we are told, is 
the American ideal (and, indeed, as a Sunday School report 
indicates, “the only temptation to which Jesus was not 
subjected), we can do things faster in the Old Country. 

But that is in passing. Let us examine one or two salient 

points in this ** culture,” 


leisure, 


so-called. 

We recognize, in the first place, that we are, to a large 
extent, dealing with a different and foreign nation to our 
own. Great as is our interest in the United States, nothing 
springs more vividly to our view than the truth Professor 
Pollard pressed upon us in his brilliant Factors in American 
History, that the time is past for phrases such as * blood is 
thicker than water.” * Culture” is certainly the last word 
we should apply to the conditions ef which we read. To touch 
at once on a root-matter, * The frequency of divorces and the 
speed with which they are rushed through have become 
* Anybody with twenty-five 
a commonly heard remark. 
morning divorce grind,” in 


commonplaces in Middletown.” 
dollars can get a divorce” is 
There is the * usual Saturday 
current newspaper phrasing, and for the last ten vears divorces 
have annually averaged about 45 per cent. of marriages. 
This is accompanied by an inconceivably mawkish sentimen- 
tality before marriage, and a silly prudery which forbids any 
sex-instruction to the young. ven if married life endures, 
* literature and art have tended to disappear to-day as male 
interests,” and, it may be added, female too. Cards have 
taken their place. And, far more than cards, the automobile. 

But this is rather to anticipate. What we seem to see is the 
fulfilment, in deadly earnest, of Samuel Butler’s Hrewhon 
prophecy that machines would come to life and dominate their 
creators. There are three factors that have entered into the 
society of Middletown since 1880; each in turn has seemed 
to befriend existence ; each has demoralized it. The first is 
the specialization of labour; the second the ‘ Movie” or 
“Talkie; the third, the automobile. All three are present 
in our own country, but, so far, they do not seem to have 
devitalized initiative of body and mind to the extent revealed 
by this serious analysis of American life. ‘* Wireless.” it is 
true, is busy substituting noise for music in both countries. 

It is very curious to read the effect of specialized labour in 
* Middletown.” In the first place, a youngster learns the 
manipulation of his particular gadget in an incredibly short 
space of time---a week or two. This one manipulation is to be 
his life. Ile quickly loses the old-time workman’s pride in his 
work ; A remarkable 
result is an all-round slackening of the’claims and organization 
of labour. The Unions are sagging everywhere. And the 
older men are carlier cast adrift. Why not, when a cheaper 
lad can learn their jou ii a few days ? 

Of art, represented by a few coloured photographs in the 


he has become a part of a machine. 


home; of literature, as patronized by even the few men 
who must study a little, namely, the ministers, it is a pitiful 
task to read. We had better pass on to the automobile, 
for that is the real influence in ordinary American life. Every 
family, even a family out of work, must possess its car. 
Use and wont, and the sickly sentiment which is the miasma 
of the American mind, cluster round the car. The family 
well-nigh live in it. Apart from business, the main idea 
seems to be to get somewhere for the sake of getting there— 
and back. Love-making gets done in the car, sometimes with 
disastrous effect, and always with a drain on the pocket of the 
wooer, for the modern girl is not content to be taken to 
excursion or dance save in an expensive auto; the car 
encroaches on the family savings, on its bathroom facilities, 
on its food even, and, needless to say, on its religious obser- 
vances. The devoted to the **auto”’ and its exploits 
deserve careful study, in view of the fleets of new autos let 


pages 


loose upon our own roads. 

Education opens up a curious vista almost unimagined on 
this side of the Atlantic. 
increasingly invaded by two dominating interests, athletics— 
the activities of the ~ Bear-cats,” 
and baseball are called—and the social clubs, ** fraternities 
With girls, it may be added, athletics are 
nearly vicarious, but the University or High School with the 
most flourishing ** bear-cat ’ clubs attracts them, all the same, 
and they have their clubs and sweaters. 
athletic events and excitements strong upon us, we can under- 


The real curriculum of learning is 
as the players of football 


and sororities.” 


But, with our own 


stand this ; what is wholly strange is the encroachment of the 
social club on even the actual hours of study themselves. 
Yet statistics are given. Two extracts may shed light on the 
American mentality, and the steadily more exacting problem 
of the “clubs.” In 1894 the High School boasted one club: 
the * Turemethian Literary Society.” The year-book said , 
* The Turemethian Society has slowly progressed in the last 
year. What the future has in store for it we cannot tell, but 
must say, as Mary Riley Smith said, * God's plans, like lilies 
pure and white, unfold; we not tear the close-shut 
leaves apart; time will reveal the calyxes of gold.’ Time 
has done so; six years later, a Press editorial entitled these 
clubs, * Barriers to Intellectual Progress.” Well it might, 
when the first school hour, and then part of the second, found 
itself invaded by club and committee meetings. Well it 
might, when the other name for the ** calyxes of gold ** became 
getting a living’ and “ getting on socially,” when the 
State law had actually, but in vain, to ban these social organi- 
zations, and when * the bifurcation of high school life *’ had 
come to express itself thus: ** When do you study ?” some- 
one asked a clever high school girl. ** Oh, in civics I know 
more or less about politics, so I don’t have to study that. In 
English we're reading plays and I can just look at the end of 
the play and know about that. Typewriting and chemistry 
I don’t have to study outside anyway. Virgil is worst, but 
I've stuck out Latin four years for the Virgil banquet; I 
just sit next to and get it from her.” 
typical club girl. 

The religious outlook is saddest of all. Outside the Catholic 
Church it seems to consist in a belief * in a Supreme Being.” 
in the most superficial belief, or rather theories, as to our Lord, 
a wish to make sermons “* gear in with the dominant values 
of the city ” (** Business Success and Religion Go Together ’’), 
an increasing ignorance of the Bible, and a desire for incessant 
revivals, and sensations. With al! this childishness a stern 
determination to root out what is termed ** Doubt” (but 
which some might reckon thought) holds the reins. 
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Altogether, this volume presents a rather melancholy 
survey of the drifts and tendency of normal American life. 
A shrivelled mentality and a fierce business instinct appear to 
run in harness together. We must remember, of corac, that 
it is the Middle West that is in view; things may °: - .juite 
different in the Eastern seaboard States, where, aiter all, 
American culture deserving the name has always found its 
natural soil. And again, the powerful and growing influence 
of the Catholic Church is excluded. If we were to take simply 
and solely this careful and documented book as our guide to a 
knowledge of the America of to-day, we should have sorrow- 
fully to confess that we are face to face with one of the worst 
problems mankind has known, a community that has set 
about realizing the Gospel warning as to gaining the whole 
world and losing its own soul. While as to its mind, the less 
said the better. 


An Impeccable Lady 


The Life of Lady Byron. 


21s.) 


By Ethel Colburn Mayne. (Constable. 
Miss Mayne has written an admirable book, a fitting com- 
panion to her Life of Byron. Mary, Countess of Lovelace, 
the widow of Lady Byron’s grandson, who has supplied an 
introduction and an epilogue, gave Miss Mayne access to 
all the Byron papers, and she has made excellent use of this 
new material, a great deal of which has never been published. 
Miss Mayne has at length given us a detailed, authentic, and, 
above all, a discriminating account of the relations between 
Lord Byron and his wife ; 
first portrait of Lady Byron that is either complete or trust- 
worthy. One is tempted to say, indeed, that it is a final 
portrait ; that Lady Byron will be viewed for ever after as 
Miss Mayne has seen her. It would be fair to say also that 
the characterization of Lady Byron is perhaps the greatest 
eontribution which Miss Mayne has made to the whole 
Byron story. Her Life of Byron could never in the nature 
of things have the certainty and decision of the present 
study. There 
was no rational view of her—nothing between the insane 
accusations of Byron himself, when in the later vears of his 
life he spoke of her as ‘a monster,” the bitter, if more 
restrained, criticisms of Byron's friends, and the stereotyped 
eulogics of her own supporters. More recently the view has 
eome to be accepted that Lady Byron was a prig who was 


and she has given us also the 


Lady Byron has been up till now an enigma. 


atrociously ill-used. But, ill-used or no, we have none of us 
much sympathy for a prig, and so of recent years nobody 
has seemed to pay much attention to Lady Byron's side of 
the story. A prig Lady Byron may have been, but Miss 
Mayne shows that she was also certainly something more 
than a pri 
her subject’s nature. 





Miss Mayne has recognized the complexity of 





She has shown true open-mindedness 
Her pages are neither accusation nor vindica- 
And yet, with all her 
dispassionateness, she never Jacks sympathy. 

Almost the only possible criticism which can be made of 
the book is on the count of style. Curiously enough, Miss 
Mayne tends somewhat in her style to relapse towards the 
melodrama which has hitherto surrounded the story. Much 
of the story itself, however, is sheer melodrama —if this is 
Indeed, the actual marriage, honeymoon, and 
separation are surely a story which must be read to be 
believed. 
much in the retelling of this story as in the chapters which 
reveal Lady Byron as she was before her marriage and as 
she was during her long widowhood, for it is only by the 
light of Lady Byron’s earlier and later years that we can 
illuminate the climax of her jife sufficiently to make it eom- 
prehensible. We close Miss Mayne’s book convinced of the 
absolute hopelessness of the marriage from the start. Yet 
it was 
an attempted consummation of certain aspirations harboured 
in the hearts of both Anne Milbanke and Byron, aspirations 
which, though incompatible with the essential beings of 
either, were yet strong enough to demand expression. 

Miss Milbanke was the indulged only child of elderly 
parents, an heiress brought to London to marry an cligible 
young man; but she was not merely this. She had the 
stirrings of imagination. She refused the suit of many such 


and judgment. 
tion: they are always explanation. 


an excuse. 


The great value of the present volume lies not so 


that marriage meant for both of them a great deal. 


eligible young men. ‘These stirrings of imagination, hope- 
lessly outweighed in the end by the rest of her character, 
were strong enough to impel her irresistibly towards Byron. 
That side of Byron which led him into the match with Miss 
Milbanke was that side which caused him always to yearn 
after the common lot of ordinary men—that common lot 
with which his superb and disdainful intelicct was for ever 
at war. It was the side which caused him to exalt in being 
the idol of London Society for a season, and which made 
him wish to crown his fortunes by a marriage to an impeccable 
and eligible young lady. The fact that this young lady was 
also an heiress, in view of Byron’s financial embarrassments 
at the time of his marriage, cannot be overlooked ; but it 
should not be given too great a significance. It is a strange 
fact, but a true one, that Byron was attracted to Miss Milbanke 
by the very fact that logically ought to have repelled him 
most—that Miss Milbanke was known and acclaimed by 
her relatives, friends, and admirers as a very paragon amongst 
young ladies. 

A woman friend of Miss Milbanke’s had written, early in 
her career: “It is not every day that she is likely to meet 
with a MIND which ought to claim kindred with one so 
superior as herself.” Miss Milbanke herself, though her modesty 
would have forbidden her to endorse this judgment, tacitly 
admitted it by her whole attitude. She was clever and 
charming and good ; she had been assured of all these things 
by her family and her friends. Lord Byron's opinion of her 
was at first unfavourable. But not long after meeting her he 
made her a proposal of marriage, which Miss Milbanke at first 
rejected and then, after some rather obscure hesitations, 
finally accepted. Miss Milbanke was fascinated by Byron, the 
* fallen:spirit,” and Byron was elated and flattered by having 
made the conquest of * a paragon of virtue.” 

That she was genuinely in love with him, genuinely subju- 
gated by him, cannot for a moment be doubted, and the 
fascination which he cast over her was to survive the failure 
of their marriage and to hold her enthralled for the rest of 
her life. She never knew peace after her mecting with Byron. 
She never was able to free her imagination from his image ; 
but throughout her life her imagination remained that oi the 
little girl enthralled by the idols which she herself had created 
to worship. In her later life she wrote the fragment of an 
autobiography in which she said : 


Few of my pleasures 
were connected with realities.” lt might stand as the epitome 
of her life, which Miss Mayne has shown so clearly and so 
brilliantly to have been a Jong and tragically successful 
experiment in self-deception. It is the cruel paradox of 
Lady Byron's life that her relationship with Byron was its 
one supreme and overshadowing reality, and yet that 
relationship had little of reality in it. 

Miss Mayne, with the utmost skill and penctration lias 
laid bare the story of this woman who was so signally denied 
what has been aptly defined as “an expericncing nature.” 
Lady Byron’s character was never modified by the extra- 
ordinary and bitter experience which life inflicted upon her. 
She remained in essentials always the young girl whodescribed 
herself to herdoting parents as “ your barley-sugar daughter”; 
the young girl who met and loved and married and left Byron, 
and the woman who lived in the shadow of his memory for 
thirty-six years after his death, were one and the same. 
There is something formidable, almost a little frightening, 
about the invulnerability of her nature. She was intellivent, 
kind, and magnanimous far beyond all ordinary standards 
of magnanimity. There was, for instance, nothing in the 
slightest degree vindictive in her attitude towards Byron's 
half-sister, Augusta Leigh, though it had been her discovery 
of Byron’s liaison with Mrs. Leigh that had finally destroyed 
Byron treated 
There 


ier attitude towards him 


her marriage and driven her to leave him. 
her abominably during the course of their marriage. 
ean be no doubt of that, and yet I 


throughou 


was fundamentally one of the most perfect charits 
her life. 

It is curious that the contemplation of so many admirable 
qualities, which went to make up a character that was, on 
the whole, a noble one, should leave us so singularly unmoved, 
so curiously unsympathetic. One feels that Miss Mayne 
herself, in spite of her scrupulous fairness and the very moving 
portrayal which she gives us of Lady Byron’s extraordinary 


tragedy, finds it difficult to care very much ahout Lady 
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Byron herself. Contemplating the long and unhappy life of 
Lady Byron, and giving her that credit to which her fortitude, 
her magnanimity, her benevolence and her general excellence 
entitle her, one’s reaction to it all irresistibly reminds one 
of that bitter comment which Ninon de Lenclos is alleged 
to have made to one of her lovers: ‘Oh, my God! How 
many virtues you make me hate!” One does not, it is true, 
hate Lady Byron's virtues. One cannot fail to be moved to 
compassion by their ineffectuality in the face of the destiny 
which Fate reserved for her. One does not extenuate Byron’s 
conduct to her for an instant. One is even willing to admit 
that she was what she herself secretly believed herself 
to be—a martyr. In the light of Miss Mayne’s splendid work 
one confesses freely that she was a very superior woman and 
a singularly abused and unfortunate one; that she never 
deserved any of the disasters which befell her, that she was 
much too good for Byron the man, and ought never to have 
married him, and that with Byron the genius she had nothing 
whatever to do. And, having done this, one leaves Lady 
Byron isolated amid her immense righteousness, which even 
Miss Mayne’s talents have not been able to mitigate or to 
make more attractive. 


In Alexander’s Footsteps 


On Alexander's Track to the Indus: Personal Narrative of 
Explorations on the North-West Frontier of India. By 
Sir Aurel Stein. (Macmillan. 21s.) 
Str Avret Stew has done more than most men to unravel 
the secrets of High Asia, from the geographical and archaeo- 
logical standpoints, and he has described his life-work in a 
number of large and fascinating volumes. But from the 
literary standpoint he has never been more successful than 
he is in his new book recording a ten weeks’ journey through 
Swat and Buner in 1926. For here we have the practised 
traveller doing what he would regard as a small piece of work 
under favourable conditions, enjoying every moment of his 
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tour, and communicating his enjoyment to the reader. The 
result is a charming little masterpiece. 

Swat and Buner are two small territories tucked away 
amid the lower slopes of the Hindu-Kush at the far north of 
India, between Kashmir on the east and Afghanistan on the 
west. They are ruled by an independent but friendly chief, 
who has made roads and has his own motor service. The 
Indian Government, whose authority extends to the Malakand 
?ass, has been careful to respect the rights of the Akhund and 


has discouraged travellers from crossing the border. But 
Swat was in far distant days a great Buddhist centre, from 


which missionaries went out eastward over the mountains 
into Central Asia and Tibet and China, while pilgrims from 
those countries came to rest in its monasteries and enjoy the 
peace of its fertile valleys. 

Sir Aurel Stein's first aim in entering Swat. at the special 
invitation of its ruler, was to study the Buddhist antiquities. 
For his guide-books he had the accounts of three Chinese 
pilgrims—Fa-hsien in 403, Sung Yun in 519, and Hsuan-tsang 
in or about 630—and again and again these pious men were 
shown to have been accurate observers. As Sir Aurel marched 
up the Swat river valley he recognized the places that they 
described. At Tirat, for instance, he found the stone that 
they had seen showing two big footprints marked with the 
Buddha's emblem, the wheel of universal sovereignty, and an 
inscription indicating that the Buddha had rested there. 
Lower down the river he found a rock shaped like an elephant, 
which Hsuan-tsang had noted thirteen centuries ago. The 
author's descriptions and photographs of numerous * stupas ” 
or reliquary-monuments and ruined monasteries fully confirm 
the testimony of the old pilgrims to the prosperity of the 
Buddhist monks in this ** Garden * up in the hills. 

The author's second object was to trace the route taken by 
Alexander when, on his way from Kabul to India, he marched 
through Swat in the winter of 327-326 B.c. He defeated 
the natives, then called Rented, placed garrisons in their 
towns, and turned southwards to join his main body in the 
plain near Peshawar. But, hearing that the Assakenoi had 
rallied and * fled to the rock in that country called Aornos,” 
which Herakles himself was said to have found impregnable, 
Alexander resolved to capture the place. It was not his 
custom, in any case, to leave an enemy in his rear. Therefore 
he moved northward again up the Indus Valley, and after a 
troublesome siege took the fastness. Where, then, was 
Aornos ? Hitherto it has been identified with the hill of 
Mahaban, sixty miles above the confluence of the Indus and 
the Kabul river. But that hill does not correspond very 
well to the indications given by the Greek historian Arrian. 
Sir Aurel Stein, acting on a hint given him by a frontier 
officer, examined and surveyed another hill called Pir-Sar 
higher up the Indus, and he shows in several highly interesting 
chapters how closely the topographical details accord with 
those of Arrian and Curtius. Pir-Sar is a lofty hill with 
rugged cliffs on almost every side, and commands a view of 
the whole country. On the top are fields and a spring, so that 
its defenders could maintain themselves for a time. The 
approach was across a deep ravine, which Alexander caused 
to be partly filled up so that his engines could be moved near 
enough to fling bolts and stones at the garrison. Then a few 
plucky Macedonians climbed the opposite cliff and held on 
while the mound was being advanced. The natives then fled 
in panic and the impregnable position was captured. Many 
British soldiers who have campaigned in these intractable 
mountains on the frontier will appreciate the minute care 
with which Sir Aurel Stein has worked out on the ground the 
story of Alexander's operations before The author's 
keen eye detected on the highest point of the hill some ruins 
that seem old enough to have been the fort which Alexander 
caused to he erected when he left the place. 
must remain a conjecture. But Sir Aurel 
stration of the identity of Pir-Sar and 
convincing. 


Aornos. 


This, of course, 

Stein’s demon- 
Aornos is most 
Even if it were not, his lucid description of a wonderful 
piece of country and his painstaking analysis of the historical 
evidence and the geographical facts would give pleasure. His 
photographs are numerous and excellent : let us note, besides 
the scenery, the pictures of carved and pil'ared house-fronts 
in the Upper Swat villages that show how the old Greek 
tradition lingers in Northern India. Nature-lovers will be 
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“A Great Book”’ 


—SUNDAY TIMES. 


Yvette Guilbert’s 


The Song of My Life 


has aroused immense interest. Full-column reviews have already appeared in the Morning Post, Daily 
Telegraph, Daily News, Daily Chronicle, Daily Dispatch, Liverpool Post, Birmingham Post, Nottingham , 
Guardian and Star; half-columns in the Evening Standard, Daily Express, Daily Mail, Glasgow Herald 
and Scotsman; and enthusiastic notices in The Times, Punch, and many other leading papers. 
PERSONAL OPINIONS 


Dr. J. M. BULLOCH : “A great book, one of the best ever written by a player.” 


HARRAP 


HARRAP 
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ever appeared in a theatre of varieties.”’ 
J. B. PRIESTLEY : “ Her tremendous personality comes through even in cold print.” 
E. B. OSBORN : “ Her artistic greatness has been recognised by the true artists of 


all nations.’’ 


Translated by Béatrice de Holthoir. 





An Australian Saga 


A House is Built 


Third Impression before Publication 
GERALD GOULD, reviewing another Australian 
prize novel in the Observer, said: “If any 
other Australian novel of that year was better, 
that other novel must have been astonishingly 
good.” A House is Built was unanimously 
chosen first by the judges in this Competition. 


RALPH Straus, in Sunday Times: “ The 
portraits are really good, there is genuine 
drama in the varying fortunes of the family, 
and no touch of the amateur about it.” 


By M. Barnard Eldershaw. 7:;. 6d. net. 





Illustrated. 21s. net. 


A Notable First Novel 
Forbidden Doors 


Observer : “ An odd unusual novel. Wuthering 
Heights and Jane Eyre might have had a hand 
in its making. But then so have children and 
Mr de la Mare. Lonely little Paddy, with his 
dragon fears and fairy hopes, is movingly 
done.” 


Morning Post : “ Has a grip and comprehen- 
sion of the child mind that is arresting. It is 
well written and is a highly commendable and 
original début.” 


By Constance Savery. 7s. 6d. net. 





ROBERT LYND: “She is undoubtedly one of the most remarkable women who 


A Unique Volume 


Great Essays of All Nations 


Compiled with the advice and aid of many leading experts, this is the first volume of its kind ever 

attempted. Sixty-three of the essays have been specially translated, having never before appeared 

in English, and each essay is prefixed by a brief account of its autto:. Among modern writers repre- 

sented are Chesterton, Belloc, Lucas, Gardiner, Alice Meynell, Maurois, Karel Capek, Thomas Mann 
and Mencken. 


Edited by F. H. Pritchard. 229 Essays. 206 Authors. 26 Liieratures. 
Cloth, 8s. 6d. net. Leather, 15s. net. 


For Publication on July 5th 


1040 Pages. 


General Louis Botha 


This biography is by a close friend of the great 

South African statesman, whose achievement, in 

General Smuts’ words, “is unique.” Of special 

interest is the account of Botha’s work at the Peace 
Conference. 


Mirrors of Moscow 


The author was sent to Russia as the Special Corre- 

spondent of the Daily Express. He describes, with 

very interesting illustrations, most aspects of life 

to-day not only in Moscow, but in other cities and 
the countryside. 








By Dr F. V. Engelenburg. Introduction by General 


By H. JF. Greenwall. With 32 
J. C. Smuts. Illustrated. 15s. net. 


Ios. 6d. net. 


Illustrations. 


Full particulars of the £2,000 Prize Novel Competition on application to 


GEORGE G. HARRAP & COMPANY, LTD., 
39 PARKER STREET, KINGSWAY, LONDON, W.C. 2. 


- 
By PIT Be 
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interested to know that in one place by the Swat river wild 
duck congregate in certain trees where they are not molested 
by the villagers, though elsewhere they are shot or trapped 
without mercy. Sir Aurel suggests that the birds have a 
right of asylum there because a great ruined “ stupa” rises 
not far off, and the Buddhist dislike of taking life—which the 
Mount Everest party noticed when they were camping in the 
Chumbi Valley a few years ago—still influences the Swatis 
many centuries after they have ceased to profess Buddhism. 


Talk About the Weather 


Weather. By EK. k. Free and Travis Hoke. (Constable. 14s.) 


Tus is by far the most readable book on meteorology that 
we have ever seen, and should be a great assistance to British 
conversationalists and diners-out. Those who do not live in 
our perfidious island are often surprised that the weather 
plays so large a part in our conversation. A French essayist 
has endeavoured to find an explanation in the fact that we 
are thus trained to conceal our emotions. The young Milord 
returning from years of expatriation and big-game hunting 
does not rush into his father’s arms with rapturous exclama- 
tions on returning to his paternal castle. The father merely 
remarks that it is cold for the time of year, and the son says 
yes, but he thinks it is a little milder than it was. Whatever 
be the reason, the fact is certain. There never was a more 
thoroughly English dramatist than Gilbert, and when his chorus 
girls wish to give Mabel and Frederic an opportunity for a little 
quiet love-making, they shut their eyes and talk about the 
weather. 

Unfortunately, this subject is apt to languish, after a 
few more or less comminatory remarks, for want of pabulum. 
Those who have read the entertaining pages of Messrs. Free 
and Hoke will be at no loss to carry on right through dinner- 
time. When some one makes the not uncommon remark 
that our bad summers are due to the amount of electricity 
projected into the air by broadcasting, they can at once 
state with authority that this is all bunkum. A single flash 
of lightning probably emits as much as 50,000,000 kilowatts, 
twice as much electricity as can be generated in all the power 
houses of the United States. Statistics compiled by our own 
Air Ministry show that, on an average, there are 1,800 thunder- 
storms in progress at any one instant in all parts of the world. 
As the amount of electrical power used by all the broadcasting 
stations of Europe does not exceed 300 kilowatts, it is pretty 
clear ** that the minute, drop-in-the-bucket addition from all 
the radio stations in the world could not add one mile per 
hour to the world’s winds or one hogshead of water to its rain.” 

Suppose somebody grumbles about the rain, as does happen 
now and then. You can at once explain to him or her that if 
it never rained the earth would be a far wetter place than 
it is—even in the West Highlands. ** The air would be steam, 
as it was in rainless ages long ago. The ground would be slime. 
Every building would drip huge drops, inside and out. Every 
person would slosh around with his body and clothes wringing 
wet, as though he had just crawled from a pond. Life would be 
one long Turkish bath.” If anyone says that we have always 
had changeable weather and always shall have, it is at once 
possible to point out that weather is merely a temporary 
and exceptional phenomenon. For miilions of years in the 
early history of the earth there was no weather—only climate. 
Every day was the same as every other day, and weather 
forecasts could have been written down by a prehistoric 
Zadkiel for thousands of years in advance, for the only change 
was a seasonal one. It is lucky that no human beings then 
existed, for what could they have talked about ? 

Those who like to season their conversation with facts will 
find plenty of them in thtese instructive pages. An inch of rain 
means a hundred tons of water deposited on every acre of 
ground. In New York 2,000 tons of concentrated sulphuric acid 
are precipitated every year on the roofs and streets, and the 
average citizen inhales 10,000,000 particles of soot and dust 
with every breath. The highest and lowest temperatures 
ever officially recorded are 136.4 deg. Fahrenheit at Azizia 
in Northern Africa and 90.4 deg. below zero at Verkhoyansk 
in Siberia. If it were not for the blanket provided by the 
atmosphere, we should suffer from *‘ a heat wave worse than 


Azizia’s every day and a cold one worse than Verkhoyansk’‘s 
every night “~~ which is precisely the case in the moon, and 
we do not know why people want to invent a rocket that will 
take them there. 

It would be impossible to desire @ more luminous and 
entertaining account of the present state of meteorology 
than this American volume contains. The authors’ description 
of the dilliculties which still attend on weather forecasting is 
remarkably lucid. We must add a word of praise for the admir- 
able photographs with which the book is illustrated, and the 
delightful old-fashioned maps which have been drawn by Miss 
Elise Seeds, 


In Trust for Civilization 


The Mandates System in Relation to Africa and the Pacific 
Islands. By Elizabeth van Maanen Helmer, Ph.D. ie. # 
King and Son, Ltd. 15s.) 

“THE object of this book,” the publishers tell us. “is to give 

an account of the history, organization and development of the 

It should be of value 

who would foresee what it is going to become.” 

So large is the field of inquiry that the duty of criticism is 
not an easy one, and Dr. van Maanen Helmer has not made 


to those 


mandates system... . 


this duty any easier: for while, on the one hand, she hus 
collected a great many facts of interest and importance, on the 
other she has failed to arrange them in a sufficiently coherent 
order and has not drawn any very clear conclusions from them. 
Speaking generally, therefore, we should say that the book is 
valuable from the historical standpoint, but that it definitely 
does not guide us to an appreciation of possible developments. 
The author is perhaps too cautious for this : 
suspend judgment rather than to draw a morai. Her conclu- 
sion appears to be that, though the mandates system is a step 
in the right direction. it is still too soon to judge whether it is 
an improvement on the old methods of colonial government 


she prefers to 


by annexation or protection. She also emphasizes, very 
properly, that the Commission has had to move extremely 
slowly and tactfully (some would say too tactfully) in order 
to maintain harmonious diplomatic relations with the man- 
datory Powers, but that as the power of the League strengthens 
so will also the scope and authority of the Commission —a 
pious thought with which we can all concur. 

The three concluding chapters are the most interesting and 
undoubtedly the most valuable, as they alone afford material 
for evaluating the possibilities of the system. They show both 
the strength and the weakness of the system as it is at present 
constituted. On the one hand, the League has done a ereat 
deal to ameliorate the conditions of mandated natives, and 
this amelioration has moreover reacted favourably in the 
territories held by the old forms of absolute tenure. Further- 
more, the publicity afforded by the annual reports presented 
to the Commission by mandatery Powers makes successful 
co-operation possible between different Powers and often 
suggests a common solution for problems of world-wide 
occurrence, hitherto attacked piecemeal and unscientifically. 

On the other hand, we see that there is a general tendency 
for a mandated territory to be administered in practice as an 
annexed territory, and in a few cases the distinction between 
annexation and a mandatory trust appears to be quite illusory. 
The terms of the Covenant are violated from time to time in 
most of the mandated territories, and the Commission has 
been unable to do more than record its disapproval and to 
suggest with some naiveté that the law should be brought into 
conformity with its interpretation. In C territories particu- 
larly, economic imperialism is taking precedence over native 
welfare. which should be the primary consideration. 

The Commission, therefore, lacks authority to enforce its 
opinions on the mandatory Powers, and— what is more im- 
portant—has not yet determined what is meant by the well- 
being and development of its native ward;. The author 
well points out that traders, planters, missionaries, officials, 
anthropologists would all define native well-being differently ; 
and until this question is finally settled and until the League 
has decided the ultimate goal at which the mandatory Powers 
should aim, an equitable solution cannot be found for the 
problems of government of primitive peoples. Presumably 
the goal is the development of tribal or racial cultures to a 
degree which would enable them to take their social and ecos 
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nomic place in the world as independent units : but if this is 
the case, much of the legislation which now attempts, but not 
too intelligently, to superimpose alien cultures will have to 
be abandoned in favour of a more scientific approach. 

The power of the League, therefore, has to be increased, 
and a scientifically co-ordinated policy must be adopted and 
put into universal practice. Annexation must be suppressed, 
which the author considers has now been done. But she 
does not observe that the sacred duty of trusteeship is not a 
new phrase coined by the mandates Commission, but has long 
been the justification for protectorates over the more primitive 
races of the world. Is it too much to hope that the day will 
come when the interested Powers will strengthen the hands of 
the League by surrendering their trusteeships to the Mandates 
Commission and thus ensuring equality of treatment and a 
unity of policy in all that affects primitive races? If their 
professions are genuine, the Powers stand to lose nothing 
by a gesture both magnanimous and practical. 

In view of the author's name it is remarkable that the 
bibliography contains no reference to Dutch studies, probably 
the best informed in the world, on problems of contact between 
advanced and primitive races. 


The Music of Applause 


Sybil Thorndike. By Russell Thorndike, (Butterworth. 21s.) 
The Song of My Life. By Yvette Guilbert. (Harrap. 21s.) 
The Story of the Theatre. by Glenn Hughes. (Benn. 21s.) 
Ar first blush the names of Svbil Thorndike and Yvette 
Guilbert seem to have little in common. except that they are 
both artists to their very finger-tips, and that art for each of 
them has claimed the largest share of their lives. This gives 
them kinship. Both of them in their fervour of moral and 
artistic effort have ever been possessed with a conscientious 
and continual striving after improvement, which has carried 
the Englishwoman to the position of being the first tragic 
actress on her country’s stage, though her brother and _ bio- 
grapher avers that * deep down in that sincere heart of hers 
she knows she is a comic”; and which has brought Yvette, 
the incomparable Yvette, to be—Yvette, that 
mixture of tragedy and comedy, and of what De Goncourt 
has called “the Parisianism of the moment and the old 
Rabelaisianisms of Panurge.” Yet how different were the 
upbringing and carly lot of each. Yor the one, a sheltered 
though always lively childhood (detailed at some length in her 
biography) in an English Cathedral precinct ; for the French 
child, bitter poverty among the filthy dark courts of Paris, 
when the purchase of twopennyworth of cheese meant a sore 
strain on an exchequer which was only replenished by five 
francs after sixteen hours’ work at anything—millinery, 
beadwork, sewing—anything that came to hand and was 
poorly paid. Yvette learnt early what life meant, and it was 
this grim knowledge which gave her the sympathy and 
insight that have helped to build her fame as a diseuse. 

Different, then, are the books about each. The sibylline 
book is a brother's work with all a brother's frankness, but 
with the right appreciation of the actress’s genius ; while for 
the reader is reserved a sort of hail-fellow-well-met manner, 
as who should say, * Come along, old chap! Want to know 
about my sister? Tl tell you all about her.” And he does, 
in an intimate jolly way, which becomes at times perhaps a 
little too rollicking ; but itis all in a good cause and more- 
over from first-hand knowledge, and his book will find many 
delighted readers. One likes the sister's frank letters about 
“the Casson man”; “ he’s had rather the same bringing up 
as us—you know, all holy and Church and being able to laugh 
at it, because you know it too well to be solemn,” and she is 
soon telling ** Darling Russ ~ that ** I've seen a man I could 
marry,” and all the world knows the happy partnership of 
life and art that has been established between Mr. and Mrs. 
Lewis Casson. * 

Yvette’s Memoirs (well translated by Béatrice de Holthoir, 
herself a diseuse) are more human, stronger stuff, and, if for 
nothing else, the book would be well worth buying for its mag- 
nificent series of portraits and of caricatured Yvettes —infal- 
lible index of * public approbation, the Music of applause.” 
But apart from these there is the entertainment always 
afforded by the self-revelation of a frank downright character, 
who has from the first cherished high ideals in art, realizing 





glorious 
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them to the full in her rendering of the songs of Old France. 
She calls them her second réperioire, but she will perhaps hold 
the memory longest by the first—the black glove period 
with its folichon little songs, some of which, however, might 
nowadays almost be sung in a young ladies’ seminary or at a 
mothers’ meeting. A thorough Frenchwoman, Yvette has 
always taken care to mettre du beurre dans ses épinards, and 
not the least diverting of the many tickling stories, wherewith 
the book is generously studded, tell of the different means she 
took to achieve that end. But always the artist. Acclaimed 
as such by friends like Zola, Daudet, Catulle Mendés, Richepin, 
Marcel Prévost, and Pierre Loti; but she did not wholly hit 
it off with Sarah Bernhardt, nor with many aspects of American 
life which she flays with a biting scourge. In Mr. Bernard 
Shaw she found a congenial spirit, for “I adore people who 
find everything wrong.” 

Mach of these ladies has, in her own way, made acting 
history, and in any historical account of the drama _ their 
names might be expected to appear. But in Professor Glenn 
Hughes’ The Story of the Theatre (which contains most in- 
structive illustrations) they neither of them do, and yet the 
author (who writes from Seattle) can, on one page and a bit, 
find room for over a hundred names of Americans who have 
left their mark on the American theatre within the past 
Eugene O'Neill we know and admire, but 
who are John D. Williams and Guthrie McClintic ? Surely 
there is here some lack of discriminating proportion. But 
with certain deductions students of the theatre and its history 
will probably profit by a book which traces the development 
of the drama out of the musie and dancing of primitive 
peoples, through mystery, morality and story-play, down to 
Professor Hughes takes an 
encouraging view of cinema-activity ; he believes that it 
helps the legitimate drama by delivering it from the burden 
of providing for the tastes of the millions who love superficial 
realism or violent action, comic or thrilling. 


twenty-five vears. 


modern drama and the talkies. 


Sleuths and Slayers 


Best Detective Stories of the Year. 1928. With an 
introduction by R. A. Knox. (Faber and Gwyer. 7s. 6d.) 


The 


Wrat is a detective story, Father Knox asks in his introduc- 
In little more than sixteen pages of shrewd comment 
on modern crime fiction and its extraordinary popularity, he 
solves his question and several others by the way. 

The reason why a book like this makes such good holiday 


tion? 


reading lies not in an unhealthy appetite for the morbid, but 
rather ina very human desire for a complete art form. History 
cannot provide this, nor science, nor life as it is lived day by 
day. In history and in real life, stories end in an unexpected 
or slovenly fashion. They, too, have their fascination, but 
their plots are either bevond human grasp, or need close and 
laborious attention before they can be unravelled. The same 
is true of science: in the end its most exciting problems are 
unsolvable. So we may imagine the detective story as having 
been evolved by a_ historian-journalist-scientist was 
determined that his characters and his inanimate material 
should behave exactly as he wanted them to do. Moreover, this 
age is analytic. The building up of a plot in fiction suits a 
certain mood, but there is also a distinct pleasure in the 


who 


reverse 

Instead of asking ourselves, * What will happen?” (or 
* Will anything ever happen?” in the modern sex novel) it 
is amusing to ask oneself, ** What has happened? and to 
stop reading at the appropriate moment, say when the police- 
sergeant and country doctor have just found the old gentleman 
dead with his head in the gas oven, and the young nephew 
is explaining how he has discovered the tragedy (see Mr. 
Kelman Frost's * The Late Edition”) and attempting to solve 
the mystery for ourselves. 

We suspect the nephew of course. As Father Knox points 
out, we are so sophisticated nowadays that if a corpse is found 
in the garden we are sure the crime was committed elsewhere 
and the body brought there by car; if the victim seems to 
have taken an overdose of chloral we know there has been 
a struggle far away ; if there are finger prints on a window-sill, 
they belong to an innocent person ; and if a seapegrace brother 
is supposed to have died in Canada, he is certain to bob up 


process. 
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On the 24th June thou- 
sands of people made his 
acquaintance. They are the == \ 
members of the Book Society =@=——~ 
who, of course, get their selected book every 
month on the morning of publication. 


Everybody who has read this book believes it 
will be a great seller. They are certain that 
it is a magnificent story. 

Remember, Book Society members had 
it on the day of publication. With this 
book, selected by the Committee from among 
proofs submitted by publishers, they got 
the Book Society News with its list and 
criticisms of other books published during 
the month of June which may be had in 
exchange for the selected book. 

The Book 7 has rapidly become an 
essential part of every 
intelligent reader’s 
literary equipment. 


GEORGE GORDON 

| (President of Magda- NOTHI NG 
len College) 

| CLEMENCE DANE TO JOIN 

| SYLVIA LYND THE 





Selection 
| COMMITTEE 
simi 
| HUGH. “WALPOLE 
(Chairman) 


J. B. PRIESTLEY 























SEND THIS COUPON 
1 Please send me, without cost or obligation to myself a copy 1 | 
} of your FREE BOOKLET exp!aining how the Book Society 4 
y Operates. Dcpt. “S.5.” 1 
i] ' 
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| THE BOOK SOCIETY 99, Gower Street, W.C.1. ! 

















CHINA’S CRUCIFIXION 
By PUTNAM WEALE 


A remarkable novel of China’s Civil Wars. The 
chief character, General Wang, is in reality no 
other than Feng Yii-hsiang drawn from life, and 
this vivid book, describing his rise to power, will 
make fascinating reading for all who are interested 
in the stirring times through which China is passing. 


7s. 6d. net. 


ON THE TRAMP IN WALES 
By S. L. BENSUSAN 


A bock of the open road which will appeal to all. 
It is the record of a tour undertaken by the author 
in a trailer-caravan. 

Hlustrated. 8s. net. 


MRS. PEPYS: HER BOOK 
By MARJORIE ASTIN 


“ A charming biography of Elizabeth Pepys; as a 

tribute to her memory this slender garland deserves 

a place among the records of her husband’s fame.”’ 
The Times. 


2s. 6d. 


PLAY PRODUCTION FOR 
EVERYONE 
By MONICA EWER 
Introduction by SYBIL THORNDIKE 
Second Revised Edition 


“Packed full of invaluable information. . . 1 

can imagine no book which so simply and effec- 

tively deals with the problems which production 
always presents.’”” Observer. 


4s. Gd. net. 


THE FOLK TRAIL 
By LESLIE A. PAUL 


The volume contains much practical matter relating 
to the training of young people and the running 
of camps. 


“A jolly little book.” T.P.'s. 
Illustrated, 5s. net. 


THE FUTURE OF NAKEDNESS 
By JOHN LANGDON-DAVIES 


“A witty, spirited and intelligent satire of morals 
and manners. Time and Tide. ‘“ A remarkable 
book.” Sunday Chronicle. 


Cloth 3s. 6d. Paper 2s. 6d. net. 


In the Press 


NUDITY IN MODERN LIFE: THE 
NEW GYMNOSOPHY 
By MAURICE PARMELEE 
Author of * Oriental and Occidental Culture,” ete. 
Introduction by HAVELOCK ELLIS 


A discussion, by a scholar and sociologist of the 

highest international standing, on the new outlook 

in hygiene and the desire for closer contact with 
the essentials of life. 


With Many Mlustrations. 12s. 6d. net. 


NOEL DOUGLAS 


38 GREAT ORMOND STREET NID 
LONDON, W.C. 1. 
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again in London; but in this particular instance we do 
not see how the Crown can possibly shake the nephew's 
alibi. 

But he has forgotten one thing. In making it appear that 
his uncle had hermetically scaled up the kitchen before suffo- 


4 


cating himself with gas at about six o'clock in the evening, 
he had used. . . . But no! 
in the book and certainly too good to spoil by a premature 
dénoument. Murder will out. That is the excellent, if 
somewhat too cptimistic moral twenty 


This story is one of the best 


times repeated in 
this volume. 

In most of the stories he has chosen for us. which include 
the work of such masters of their craft as Mrs. Relloc-Lowndes. 
Mrs. Christie. Baroness Orczv, and Messrs. J. S. Fletcher, 
Gilbert Frankau. Denis Mackail, kK. Phillips Oppenheim, Father 
Knox indicates the caesura or point at which we should shut 
the book up and go for a stroll round the garden before reading 
any further. 
been thought of before. The 


It is curious that this editorial device has not 
whole point of a detective 
story is that we should “ spot the villain,” or at least experi- 
To do 
necessary evidence, yet not be told 


ence the thrill of having suspected the wrong person. 
this. we must collect the 
too much. 

Some modern writers make a deliberate caesura (Sir Arthur 
. With his immortal Holmes and 


ot course 


Conan Doyle did so 
Watson), but many of the cleverest of these stories defy such 
analysis by editor or reader. , 
first to last. but never give one time to think how it all hap- 
pened. Mr. Mackail. for instance, takes all the liberties that 
a genius may with his material. We are introduced to a 


They grip the attention from 


delightful artist who sat in public house after his work 


rather than slake his mild thirst cither in the Athenaeum or 
the Daffodil Tea Rooms, for “tn the former he had no qualifi- 
cation for being seen alive, while in the latter he had no wish 
to be seen dead.” Hle has a talkative Italian model. and a 


detective friend who consults him about a safe stolen from a 


Post Office. 


There is no kind of clue or apparent mechanism 
Ik 


about the story : it seems to just ripple along as things do in 
real life— vet how rarely does any incident conclude as neatly 
as Mr. Mackail contrives his ending! . 
There are as many rules for making a detective storv as 
there ere for writing : ple . but the best of both flaw through 
all rigidities and create a “* true illusion ” of life. Only two 
other stories besides Mr. Macksil’: mform to this standard 
in Mr. J. S. Fletcher's ~ Mr. Legatt Leaves His Card ~ and in 


Mrs. Christies “The Tuesday Night Club.” the characters 


hand blood as we may meet everv dav. and 


are of such iles! 
the things that happen to them do not scem complicated or 


improbable. But we have no right. and indeed should have 
no desire. for an exact representation of eve rvday existence in 


this kind of writing, which is really a gaine between author 


and reader. 
We want to escape from real life, we want to play at being 


detectives ourselves, and we have every right to do so. Father 


KKnox has skimmed the cream of the contemporary magazines, 
and has made a book out of the work of these twenty clever 
writers which is a joy to read and a pleasure to talk about or 
think over, 


Fiction 


Heroes and Neroes 


Hard Liberty. By Rosalind Murray. (Chatto and Windus. 
7s. 6d.) 


The Secret Room. By A. R. Weekes. 
Sea Farmers. By ©. M. Bo 


(Constable. 7s. 6d ) 


upphrey. (Benn. 7s. 6d.) 


A nero was a splendid creature once, whose story was a 
tribute to the beauty, the valour, the wisdom, the kinship 
with the gods, which made him invincible in love and war, 
The devitalized mortals that creep through so many of our 
contemporary novels seem to be the more endeared to their 
sardonic creators by their entire failure in both these elemental 
One of the authors named above uses the word 
Although 
reminiscent of a historic personage whose vitality at least was 
indisputable, the new noun might be useful. The Pharisce’s 
prayer rises too often to the lips as the “ nero ” of the modern 


matters. 
* nero’ as a useful negation of the vitiated term. 


ee 


== - 


chronicle fades or rushes into the dark : doubtless the wretch 
at least soothes that insatiable inferiority-complex. 

The more skilled the narrator, the more contemptible the 
in Jlard Liberty implacabls 
Robson. 
Such is her economy of comment that it is hard to say whether 


* Nobody 


and the sustained 


“nero.” Miss Rosalind Murray 


delineates the snarling mathematical scholar Jim 


she finally recommends him to mercy or not. 
likes me“ he complains early in the book ; 
dislike of the reader bears witness to the acute realism of 
the author's portraiture. Jim is born in unlovely surroundings; 
but many a one has come from unlovely surroundings to enter 
into the beauty of learning and Oxford as a natural heritage. 
Jim remains Thersitean. A grim self-sufficiency is his bane. 
He is a mathematician, a physicist, preoccupied with problems 
of Space and Light ; his own soul is strait and purblind. So 
jealous that he resents the existence of his own children, so 
egotistic that his love for his wife is a mere greed of reassurance, 
he cannot come to terms with life. The War confuses him, 
for he can be neither a soldier nor a frank conscicntiovs 
objector. When it ends, his spiritless vanity drags him into 
a suicidal despair. His wife, Anne, is an inscrutable person. 
Why does she marry him ? 

him when she should have shaken him into sanity ¢ Her 


Why does she so silently endure 


equability is too like density—* Anne doesn’t mind.” Yet 


when she gathers dahlias in an autumn garden, for instance, 
she dispenses some visible grace. All the characters are 
-arcfully documented ; the narrative is tense and the key is 
true: the rather deliberate simplicity of stvle is thoroughly 
effective. Hard Liberty is like a picture in which one admires 
the brushwork and the * tactile values ~ while regretting the 
insignificance of the subject. 

Different indeed is The Secret Room. by A. R. Weekes, 
a seriously constructed story in the old stvle. The idiom of its 
conversationalists is of a more leisurely day: they almost 
declaim at times. The plot turns on the dual nature of an 
ancient famih 


and winds through roseries and walls of vew and autumn 


But ti 


illegitimate intruder on the fortunes of an 


woods and spacious houses in Somerset workiman- 


ship is sound, and, if the protagonists attitudinize a little, 


i 
their passion rings sincere. It is a gocd novel in a Victorian 
manner. 

Mr. G. M. Boumphrey, in Sea Farm 


word ** neres > evidently despises his crew of characters as 


heartily as may be. But, being happily possessed of mich 


imaginative mirth, he commits his sorry landsmen, Cornish 


shore undo nobler 


wreckers whose Iyving lanterns along the 


adventurers. to the mocking mercies of the ocean they have 
offended, so that thes * suffer a sea-change * Into something 
realistic fantasy has a fresh and 


more decent, at least. Thi 


pungent flavour, and should arrest discriminating readers. 


When the mysterious stranger. who must be Oceanus himself, 
i involving 


becuiles the wreckers into a hallucinated voyage 


l sights, and volden 


spectre 


storm. piracy, a magical wind, 
their careworn colloquies set 
They are differentiated 


polite ly turned 


galleons in a weed-bound sea, 
comedy afloat under a sail of horror. 
with a delighted malice. Mr. Timmins’s 
sentences are absurdly pleasant; Tom Widdup’s * Aarh !” is 
never inappropriate ; and the masterly futilities of Kustace 
often move one to rapture. Yet the more imaginative and 
tragic moments, when * a muted singing pointed a straggled 
vee of geese,’ or when the * gorgeous derelict * lay darkly 
on the monochrome of bleaching weed, suggest even more 
emphatically that this writer, given a more elaborate theme 
and a wider range of character, may create something very 
strange and beautiful. Meanwhile we are glad of this shining 
and salted comedy of the perilous sea. 
RacneL ANNAND TaytLor. 

EILEEN OF THE TREES. By Hl. de Vere Stacpoole. 
(Cassell. 7s. 6Gd.)—A bare summary of the plot of this novel 
must inevitably render it injustice. Pat Spence is a boy of 
seventeen, who is heir to a fortune. His mother being dead 
and his father a semi-mad recluse, he leads a lonely life on the 
Compton estate and falls into many kinds of mischief. But a 
brief visit to his uncle, Lord Trevessa, in town serves to 
harness all his adventurous and chivalrous impulses to one 
end. While “ doing’ London, under the auspices of a 
delightfully described chauffeur, he encounters a beautiful 
nursery-maid, who is ill-treated by her employers. Pat 
determines to rescue her, and, after innumerable escapades 
and dilfliculties, finally succeeds in betrothing her. A story 
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like this hovers precariously on the verge of bathos. But Mr. 
Stacpoole’s skill never fails him ; and here, for readers whose 
nerves want gently lulling, is a quite pretty fairy-tale with a 
modern setting. 


THE KING’S CANDLE. By Temple Thurston. (Putnam. 
7s. 6d.)—Mr. Thurston, who is apt to be too discursive in 
his novels, handles the short story very successfully. In 
these thirteen tales he gives us a considerable variety of 
theme and treatment; but he is happiest when, as in “A 
Present for the Wife,’ ** The Stranger,” or “ How I Lost 
the Love of Lavender Leach,” he combines comedy with 
fantasy against a background of realism. ** The Threshold ” 
is a penetrating little excursion, in allegorical form, into 
feminine psychology ; while * A Thing in Itself.’ describing 
a blind writer's passionate love for the plain woman secretary 
who brings him spiritual and intellectual understanding, 
is an excellent commentary on the idea that beauty is more 
than skin deep. This is a very readable book, at once whimsical 
and virile. 

ABOVE AND BELOW. By R.D. Dorthy. (Secker. 7s. 6d.) 
—Several times lately the events of a single day have been 
assembled to make a full-length novel, and now the author 
of Above and Below has made a further experiment in the 
art of compression and expressionism. She (for we suspect 
femininity) introduces us to one heroine in the afternoon, 
and arranges that we shall see the last of one hero after dinner 
on the same night. In the few hours between this ave el vale 
we are given the histories above and below the surface of three 
married couples and two bachelors, whose lives touch one 
another's at various angles. Considered as a piece of mechanism 
the book is interesting: there is no superfluity or sensa- 
tionalism, and we are told enough of all the characters to 
stimulate our interest in them. In work of this kind a certain 
jerkiness of construction is inevitable, but there are too 
many parentheses. The book should be regarded as a gallant 
experiment, as such it is interesting and does not entirely fail. 


KING LOG AND LADY LEA. By Alyse Gregory. 
(Constable. 7s. 6d.)—There is an undoubted quality about 


Miss Alyse Gregory’s work, but it is a little disturbing. As 
we try to disentangle the psychological and emotional 
relationships between Richard Holland, Mary his wife, and 
Celia, who was one of his early loves, we find ourselves 
thinking “how excellent!’ and then “ how ridiculous !”’ 
At times we come near to understanding the ineffective 
Mary, who fumbles so helplessly at life and who tries in an 
inarticulate way to retain her husband's affection while 
Celia is visiting them. The early chapters are full of tense 
situations. It is all very involved, however, and full of 
shilly-shallying sentiments. The book ends in tragedy, but 
we find it diflicult to mind how it ends—a great pity, since 
it began so very well and is excellently written. 


THE CALL OF THE ISLAND. By Charles L. Warr. 
(Robert Grant. 7s. 6d.)—Here we have a book of Celtic 
ghost stories ; some are a little horrible but none are alarming 
enough to rob even the most nervous of their sleep. *‘* The 
Death Music” is the most curdling, and * The Lady of 
Laggan,” which tells of a ghostly lady who follows one of 
her descendants to Switzerland, is the most convincing. 
The value of the book does not lie in its stories, however, 
but in its descriptions of Celtic folk-lore and understanding 
of the mysticism that is in all Celtic people. It is written 
in a pleasant old-fashioned style, and should make a par- 
ticular appeal to Scottish readers. 


General Knowledge Questions 


Our weekly prize of one guinea for the best thirteen Questions 
submitted is awarded this week to Mr. Charles Spurrell, Fro 
Wen, Carmarthen, for the following :— 


Questions from Thackeray. 
1. What is the origin of ‘“‘ Three Castles Tobacco ” ? 
2. Where was Queen Elizabeth entertained with some fine beer 
for breakfast ? 


3. Who was * Blue-beard ” ? 

4. What was Miss Grigsby’s real name ? 

5. Where is Sir Wilmot Crawley of Queen’s Crawley mentioned ? 
6. Whose father called her “ Fetch and Carry ” ? 

7. What Parliamentary candidate was described as a ‘ Man 


and a brudder” ? 

8. What General passed a letter to his commander-in-chief on 
the point of his sword ? 

9. Who said “ Here’s the Belle Savage kissing the Saracen’s 
Head” ? 

10. Who said “ * D—d awkward ’ is a d—d awkard expression ” ? 

11. Where are the “ Battles of Assaye, Seringapatam and Mulli- 
gatawnay ” spoken of ? 

12. Who said * Seniores priores ”’ 
go to Tartarus ? 

13. What was Father Holt’s assumed name ? 


to the peer who told him to 


Answers will be found on page xii. 


Some Books of the Week 


DvrinG the past month the books most in demand at the 
Times Book Club have been :— 

Fiction.—All Quiet on the Western Front, by E. M. 
Remarque, is still the book most in demand by book buyers 
and borrowers ; A Background for Caroline, by Helen Ashton ; 
The Galaxy, by Susan Ertz; War, by Ludwig Renn ; 
Bretherton, by W. F. Morris; Brothers and Sisters, by 1. 
Compton Burnett ; The Disinherited, by Milton Waldman. 

Non-Fictrion.—Harriette Wilson's Memoirs ; Child of the 
Deep, by Joan Lowell; Joan of Arc, by Hilaire Belloc ; 
Wolsey, by A. F. Pollard; Sybii Thorndike, by Russell 
Thorndike ; That Capri Air, by Edwin Cerio ; Napoleon the 
Third, by E. B. D’ Auvergne. 

* * * * 

Readers who have themselves perpetrated the practical 
joke of foisting third-rate verse upon gullible friends, and of 
representing it as a quotation from Shakespeare or Browning, 
vill find amusement as well as instruction in Mr. I. A, 
Richards’ Practical Criticism : A Study of Literary Judgment 
(Kegan Paul, 12s. Gd.). The author, in his capacity as 
lecturer at Cambridge, has carried out extensively the 
experiment of submitting a number of modern poems, with 
no indication of their authorship, to undergraduates, 
graduates, and members of the general public, and of 
inviting their comments. The replies, many of which are 
here printed and analysed, show how ill-founded in any 
general principle is the average approach to literature, and 
how much the ordinary intelligent reader, in the absence of 
any external guide, is the prey to his own ~ irrelevant 
associations and stock responses.” Mr. Richards elaborately 
surveys the more common types of inhibition that withhold 
a reader from a sincere and discriminating reaction towards 
not merely literature, but life; and, in the light of modern 
psychology, he discusses how a better understanding may be 
fostered. We are less impressed by Mr. Richards’ argument 
that the attainment of a really scientific criticism is 
ultimately possible than we are by his simple plea that we 
should cultivate humility and concentration, and that the 
honesty of the individual response to poetry is what really 
matters. 

* * * * 

There is special significance in a report on Native Education 
(Government Printer, Port Moresby), by Mr. F. E. Williams, 
Government Anthropologist in the Territory of Papua. It 
proves that the locai Government is trying to approach the 
problem from the right direction, that is through Papuan 
and not through European culture. Nevertheless, we find 
ourselves in complete disagreement with the policy proposed 
by Mr. Williams, though it is only fair to state that the author 
is himself aware that the Phelps-Stoke Commission and other 
authorities do not concur with his views. The question at 
issue is whether English or the vernacular should be the 
language of instruction, and Mr. Williams plumps whole- 
heartedly for the former, even to the publication of a Papuan 
Native Newspaper in English. Mr. Williams, who confesses 
to being neither a linguist nor an educationist, does not con- 
sider that the Papuan languages have much literary value. 
This may be so, but when he goes on to state that language 
has little to do with the social, religious and aesthetic aspects 
of life, we can only wonder that the Papuans speak at all. Such 
an attitude is frankly unintelligible in an anthropologist. The 
fact that most Europeans there can only speak pidgin Motuan 
is hardly a reason for compelling the Papuans to learn English 
at the expense of their own culture, in order (oddly enough) 
that every white man may be a potential teacher to the 
’apuans, even though the acquisition of a Papuan language 
is too diflicult an intellectual feat for these potential teachers. 

* * * * 

The Adventures of Ralph Rashleigh (Jonathan Cape, 7s. 6d.) 
is the story of a convict sentenced to transportation in 1825, 
of how he served part of his sentence, and the adventures he 
had before the remainder was remitted. He was the only 
convict in the Australian penal settlement on Emu Plains 
ever known to have won a case against an overseer. His 
adventures include a spell in the coal mines at Newcastle, a 
month or two among the lime-burners, innumerable floggings, 
some weeks as cook to a gang of bushrangers, four years living 
among the aborigines, the rescue of two castaways, his pardon 
and honourable death in a civil career. The whole story of 
brutality and wild cruelty, at a time when Great Britain was 
foremost in the attempt to suppress the slave trade, is a 
monument to the inconsistency of human nature, and unfor- 
tunately the more revolting parts are extremely well docu- 
mented, so that, though we are permitted to doubt the authen- 
ticity of the personal narrative, the record of convict life at 
the time must be taken as literally true. Lord Birkenhead 
contributes a preface in which he makes the surprising, but 
typical, remark that the system ~ worked admirably on the 
whole.” 

(Continued on page 1029.) 
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Here’s 
happiness 
and prosperity 
for you and yours. 


£550 A YEAR FOR 


LIFE, WHEN 


Think of it! A care-free life from, say, age 35. 
An income of £550 a year absclutely secure to 
you for the remainder of your days—even if you 
live to be a ccentenarian. An income irrespective 
of business or other investments, and not subject 
to market fluctuations, trade conditions or 
political troubles. What a boon to you and 


yours. What a burden off your mind! 
The Plan devised by the Sun Life of Canada 


(the great Company which, in co-operation with 
employers, is responsible for protecting thousands 
of men and women under its Group Life and 
Pension Policies) makes this splendid prospect 
possible for you. You deposit with them a 
yearly sum you can well afford out of your 
income, and the money, under the care of this 
most prosperous Company, accumulates to your 
credit, and to it are added extraordinarily 
generous profits. Thus you share in the 
Company's great prosperity. 

The figures here given assume an age of 35, and 
are estimated on present profits, but readers 
who fill in the enquiry form and send it to the 
Company receive, without obligation, figures to 
suit their own age and circumstances. Full 


details of the Plan will also be sent. 


£550 A YEAR FOR LIFE. 

Just at the age you begin to feel you ought to take 
things more easily, the Sun of Canada makes it possible 
for you to do so. From 55 years of age you will 
receive £550 a year for life. If you prefer it, a cash 
sum of £6,800 will be given you instead of the yearly 
income. 


£40 A MONTH IF UNABLE TO WORK. 
(Applicable to residents of the British Isles, Canada, and 
United States.) 

Supposing you adopt this plan now and next week, 

next year, or any year until you are 55, you become 


—through illness or accident—permanently incapaci- 
tated from earning a living, £40 a month will be paid 


YOU RETIRE 


to you until the £550 a year becomes due. And from 
the time of such incapacity no further deposits need 
be made by you 


INCOME TAX REBATE. 


If Income Tax remains as now, you will save over 
£400 during the run of the arrangement. This is 
additional to the profit you make on the transaction. 


£4,000 FOR YOUR FAMILY IF ANYTHING 
HAPPENS TO YOU. 


Should you not live to the age of 55, £4,000, plus 
accumulated profits, will be paid to your family. If 
death results from an accident, the sum would be 
increased to £8,000, plus the profits. 


ANY AGE, ANY AMOUNT. 

Though 35 and £550 a year for life have been quoted 
here, the plan applies af any age and for any amount. 
Whatever your income, if you can spare something 
out of it for your and your family’s future, this plan is 
the best and most profitable method you can adept. 


£100,006,000 ASSETS. 

The Sun of Canada, the great Annutiy Company, has 
assets of over £100,000,000, which are under Govern- 
ment supervision. It is in an impregnable position. 
Do not, therefore, hesitate to send for particulars of 
this plan, which may mean great things for you and 
yours. 


Don’t let this opportunity go by. _‘ Fill in and 
post this Enquiry Form to-day. It may make a 
world of difference to you and yours. 

To J. F. JUNKIN (Manager), : 

SUN LIFE ASSURANCE CO. OF CANADA, H 
13 Sun of Canada House, Cockspur Street, 
Trafalgar Square, LONDON, S.W. 1. 


Assuming I can save and deposit £........2:0:+8. DUS oassicwecueeas please 
send me—without obligation on my part—full particulars of your 
: endowment plan showing what irecome or cash sum will be available 


for me. 


I oassid sada caics ican “arse nada sina inesxiainseid<metncssnasadasdshavaseabiesigne 
(Mr., Mrs. or Miss) 


PO iiss nndcitnddintnesndinpsasaniataiaaawoonnebsoiaavenbonessededann 
CEA Br hiacnccveccsnccansasssnosntennshapsavincsansansce 
EMAC E CATE, Gr Bai icenis sissssinssccaseccracssasedesticnissasonsnny 
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COMPANY MEETING. 


COMPANY MEETING. 





ELDER DEMPSTER AND 
COMPANY 


LORD KYLSANT ON WEST AFRICAN 
TRADE 








Tue nineteenth ordinary general meeting of Elder Dempster and Co., 
Ltd., was held on June 25th, at Fenton House, 114 Fenchurch 
Street, London, E.C. 

The Rt. Hon. Lord Kylsant, G.C.M.G, 
presided, said :— 

For sixty years our vessels have been engaged in transporting 
goods and produce, as well as passengers and mails, to and from 
West Africa, and during the year under review the services of the 
Company over every route on which we trade have been fully and 
regularly maintained. 

In recent years an increasing amount of attention has been 
focussed, upon the possibilities of trade in West Africa, and in wel- 
coming this gratifying evidence that the opportunities for develop- 
ment which present themselves there are being more widely appre- 
ciated, Elder Dempster and Company, as pioneers of the seaways 
to West Africa, are entitled to credit for their share in the opening 
up and progress of the British West African Colonies. 

THe FLEET. 

The Fleet now consists of sixty-nine steamers and motor-ships of 
317,907 tons gross register, and has been maintained in good 
condition. 

We have, as you know, steadily pursued the policy of providing 
not only for existing requirements in the West African carrying 
trade, but, wherever possible, of anticipating them. At the present 
time we have under construction a fine passenger motor liner for our 
Express Mail Service and eight cargo motor-ships, which we expect 
to be delivered during the latter months of this year or in the early 
part of 1930. 

We have always realized the desirability of gradual acceleration 
in the transportation of passengers and cargo to and from West 
Africa, and give this factor careful consideration when ordering new 
tonnage. When the new motor passenger liners * Accra’ and 
*Apapa’ were put into commission in our Express Service, we 
made a re-arrangement in our mail sailing time-table, whercby a 
reduction of one day was effected in both the outward and the 
homeward voyages to and from Lagos. This acceleration in our 
passenger service is appreciated. 


(the chairman), who 


West AFRICAN PRODUCE. 

The interests of Elder Dempster and Company have always been 
closely bound up with the march of progress in the important 
British Colonies which constitute the West African Group. These 
tropical territories grow and export large quantities of valuable 
commodities for which there is an increasing world demand. 

As regards PALM KERNELS it is regrettable that there has been 
a further falling-off in the quantity imported into the United 
Kingdom from West Africa, whilst Germany again increased her 
importation of Palm Kernels, for when the valuable edible oil has 
been extracted from the Palm Kernel, the residue is manufactured 
into Palm Kernel Cake for feeding cattle. For this product, in- 
dustrial Germany has, in the vast agricultural hinterland behind it, 
a ready and assured market, an advantage which the seed crushers 
of Great Britain do not at present enjoy. Further careful investi- 
gation might well be made as to whether greater use could not be 
made in this country of the potential market we have in our agri- 
cultural areas for Palm Kernel Cake. 

Next in importance to Palm Kernels comes the export of PALM 
OIL, of which Nigeria alone supplies some 75 per cent. of the world’s 
annual consumption. 

Whilst this staple industry of West Africa has grown to large 
proportions, and the world demand for its products continues to 
increase, it is satisfactory to find that there is now more general 
appreciation of the difficulties which the industry must meet and 
overcome as the result of the success which has attended the adoption 
of the plantation system of cultivation in Sumatra. The scientific 
methods followed on the Sumatran Oil Palm plantations have resulted 
in the production of Palm Oil of more uniform quality and con- 
taining less acid, which commands a higher price in New York, 
whither most of the Sumatran oil is shipped, whilst it is estimated 
that, with more scientific treatment, double the quantity of oil 
could be produced than by the present methods of the West African 
natives. 

For some years the Gold Coast has been the world’s largest pro- 
ducer and exporter of COCOA, During 1928 the Gold Coast con- 
tributed 45 per cent. of the world’s total supply of Cocoa Beans. 

Although the output for 1928 exceeded that of 1927 by 15,000 
tons, the value of the 1928 crop was, owing to a heavy fall in prices, 
over half-a-million pounds less than that realized for the crop of the 
previous year. Such a violent fluctuation in values, with its in- 
*vitable reaction upon the purchasing power of the native farmers, 
must naturally be disappointing to the growers. It raay be possible 
to bring about a firmer basis of value, partly by greater attention 
being given to turning out Cocoa of first-class quality, and partly 
by concerted efforts to increase the world’s demand for Cocoa. 

The report and accounts were unanimously adopted. 


“SHELL” TRANSPORT & TRADING 
COMPANY, LIMITED 





VISCOUNT BEARSTED ON OVER-PRODUCTION 





THE annual general meeting of the “Shell” Transport and 
Trading Co., Ltd., was held on the 25th inst., at the Cannon Street 
Hotel, Cannon Street, London, E.C. 

The Rt. Hon. Viscount Bearsted, M.C. (the Chairman), 
dealing with the report and balance sheet said, in the course of his 
speech,— 


after 


I began my survey last year by calling your attention to the 
enormous increase in the world’s production, and the main out 
standing fact to-day is the same tendency. At the same time the 
rate of increase has not been on the same high seale as in 1927. 
Coming to a more up-to-date survey, the increase is more imminent 
and more marked. The average daily production of the United 
States for the first three months of the current year has shown an 
increase of 200,000 barrels. This brings the problem of over- 
production once more to the front. 

There have been many conferences with a view to handling the 
situation, not only in the interests of the producer but also in the 
interests of the consumer. The first step has beon taken by the 
formation of an American Export Association, and [ take this oppor- 
tunity of emphasizing the fact that this Export Association is not 
to be regarded as an instrument for raising prices but as the first 
step towards the active rationalization of the Oil Trade. 


RATIONALIZATION OF THE O1n TRADE. 

I would go a little further and endeavour to define what I actually 
mean by rationalization. I take it to be generally admitted that 
it is to the best interest of the consumer, the producer, and the 
tributor that there shall be stability of supply and stability of price, 
subject only to such minor variations in world conditions of freight, 


exchange, and finance as may naturally occur and which are not 
directly influenced or influenceable by the Oil Trade. But over- 
production must inevitably tend to instability. It means that at 


times there will be a glut of oil and low prices, which will restrict 
development of new fields. This will be succeeded by a period of 
higher prices during the temporary scarcity pending the bringing 
in of the arrested development, and such alternations will continue. 
To my mind rationalization is the intelligent prevention of such 
alternating periods. I believe we are slowly but surely getting on 
to the right road, and I would take this opportunity of appealing to 
all concerned to put personal interests and desires for immediate 
advantage aside, and to concentrate on tho framing of a large and 
sound policy to which all can willingly subscribe. 

In view of what I have just said, you will not be surprised to hear 
that during 1928 the market for petroleum products was a very 
variable one, and on the whole prices were lower than in 1927 
Our only resort against low prices has been increased business, and 
this policy has again proved successful, since our production rose 
from 17 million tons in 1927 to 22 millions in 1928. 

The rise in production has been met by a steady increase 
sumption, which has been fostered by new uses that are continually 
being found for petroleum products. 


im con 


Price oF PETROL. 

T should now like to touch upon the increase in the price of petrol 
which took place on March | of this year. It is to be regretted that 
the full explanation of the rise, as furnished by ourselves and the 
other companies concerned, was not given the same degree of pub- 
licity as was given to the vast amount of prejudiced and uninformed 
criticism at the time of the announcement of the change. This is 
not the time or place to discuss the cause of that rise in detail, but 
I do want to emphasize that prior to March Ist, with the exception 
of a rise of one penny per gallon in February 1926, petrol had fallen 
uninterruptedly for over five years, and, after allowance is made 
for the fourpence per gallon tax now included in the prico, it is one 
of the few commodities now selling below its pre-war price. I am 
not taking into account that the present-day standard quality of 
* Shell” (both petrol and lubricating oils) has been successively 
kept in line with all the requirements of the modern high com 
pression engine. 

Russian Ott. 

I would make one other comment on this subject. It has been 
suggested that we havo changed our views and our standpoint in the 
matter of Russian Oil, but I would expressly deny that this is the 
case and would reiterate that when an agreement was about to be 
entered into with the Russian producers for the purchase of certain 
quantities of Oil f.o.b. we stipulated as a condition that part of the 
purchase prico should be reserved as compensation for the formor 
owners of Oilfields in Russia. ‘The Soviet Government objected to 
this condition on the grounds of principle, and to meet their wish 
to disguiso any lack of principle on their part we agreed that the 
purchase price should be subject to a rebate which, as was known 
to the Soviet Government’s representatives from the beginning of 
tho negotiations, would be reserved for these former owners. I 
can only express the hope that other purchasers of Soviet products 
will take the samo line. 

I want to assure you that whether rationalization comes or not 
this Company and its associates have never been in better condition 
and that you can look forward to the future with the utmost con- 
fidence. 





Tho report and accounts were unanimously adopted. 
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Professor Macgregor, who is a Presbyterian divine, has 
reprinted in ELucharistic Origins (James Clarke and Co., 6s.) 
his Bruce Lectures for 1928; adding to them half a dozen 
chapters to complete the survey of New Testament Sacramen- 
talism. ‘Though he has not much that is new to contribute to 
the discussions surrounding this diflicult subject, students of 
theology will find his little book a useful guide to the most 
recent literature ; and an admirable summary of the present 
state of research. Even those least inclined to the author's 
point of view will be interested and enlightened by his care- 
fully marshalled facts and parallels. Whilst holding that the 
whole thought and intention of Jesus was symbolic rather than 
sacramental in the full sense, the Professor insists that the 
value which the Church has always found in her sacraments is 
in harmony with New Testament experience and teaching ; 
and finally comes to rest in the phrase coined by Dr. Gardner 
for the Johannine doctrine——“* pure spirituality humanized.” 


* * k * 


Mr. Salaman also contributes the brief critical and bio- 
graphical introduction to Malcolm Osborne, R.A., R.E., in 
the Modern Masters of Etching series (The Studio, Ltd., 5s.) 
Here is an R.A. with no paintings to his name, and one 
who entered the Royal College of Art as a sculptor, and trans- 
ferred to the Architectural School before Professor Lethaby 
discerned in him the graphic artist. During the War he was 
in command of a French Mortar Battery on the banks of the 
Jordan, when he was handed a telegram announcing his 
election as A.R.A. He owed that to his mezzotint of Watts’s 
“William Morris.” The twelve plates represent his original 
work—for example “ After the Storm, Amberley,” ‘ Trekkers 
of the Plain ” (Macedonia), and the splendid ** Mrs. Heberden,” 
particularly well reproduced. 


* + * * 


Although Surrey has suffered from the bungaloid growth 
and from the onslaughts of the beauty spot hunter as much, 
if not more, than any other county, Mr. Gordon Home con- 
siders that she has not yet been * entirely robbed of those 
qualities which endear her to so many lovers of Nature and 
architecture.” In The Charm of Surrey (Black, 7s. 6d.) Mr. 
Gordon Home certainly does much to justify this assumption. 
The reader of this book will learn, if he does not know already, 
of the infinite variety of the charms of Surrey, with its Downs, 
its weald, its remote little villages, its less well-known views 
and its historical and architectural places of interest. The 
book is illustrated by Mr. Gordon Home’s charming but rather 
flat pencil sketches. 

* * *k * 


The task of The Wag Tale is * to be cheerful, to make others 
cheerful, and to help the Westminster Hospital.” We have 
just received the first number of this optimistic magazine, 
which is to be published annually. The contributions, editing 
and canvassing for advertisements have been done voluntarily 
by friends of the Westminster Hospital. The result is quite 
unlike any magazine we have ever seen. There is an amusing 
article by a mythical * Aeroplane Health Specialist,” giving his, 
we think, very sensible suggestions for treatment of “an 
hour’s special Aeroplane Air, 10,000 feet above sea level, 
every day for a month”; “The Retort Parliamentary,” 
by Michael MacDonagh, is excellent reading and many of 
the illustrations, as well as the advertisements, will cause 
alaugh. The Wag Tale, price 6d., is on sale at all newsagents. 
We wish it the success it deserves. 

* tk * * 


The Columbus Regional Geographies: Book 1, Children of 
Many Lands (1s. 6d.); Book 2, Many Things from Many 
Lands (1s. 7d.) ; Book 3, Round the World (2s.): Book 4, The 
British Isles (2s.), by Leonard Brooks and Robert Finch 
(University of Londen Press, 1s. Gd.). These are the first four 
books of a series which will eventually comprise eight volumes. 
They are for children between the ages of seven and eleven, are 
well illustrated (especially the colour pictures), simple in style 
and descriptive in treatment. Perhaps they are rather too 
simple. Describing an Eskimo hut, the authors tell us, 
*“ White Eagle’s wife cooks us a good meal.” ** What of?” 
the intelligent child would ask. As to trapping, we fecl 
that some condemnation, however cautious, would not have 
been out of place. All we are told is that ‘** we do not like to 
see the poor creatures in the traps, even if they are dead.” 
In another volume we are told that we may only take 40 Ibs. 
of baggage when flying from Berlin to Moscow, which is 
incorrect. 

* % *& ok 


Junior Reader in Kconomic Geography, by V. C. Spavy, 
(University of London Press, 2s.). This is an older 
book than the Columbus Readers reviewed above, but in our 
opinion better value. It is perhaps not quite so elementary, 
but an intelligent child of seven or cight could understand and 
benefit as well as a child of eighteen. We have no hesitation 
in strongly recommending this little volume, 


, Travel 
Valais and its Valleys 


[Until further notice we propose in this column to publish 
articles and notes which may help our readers in their plans 
for travel at home and abroad. They will be written by 
members of the Specraror’s staff, or correspondents who 
have visited the places described.| 


Nor without reason the canton of Valais claims to be the 
heart of Switzerland. Nevertheless, though parts of it are 
very well known, the majority of its beauty spots have never 
been heard of by tourists, who pass them by in the train or 
avoid them for places more crowded and no more lovely. Sion, 
its capital, standing on two castle-crowned hills and with # 
thrilling mediaeval history, is an example. Who has ever 
stayed at Sion? Crowds flock in summer to Zermatt, and 
pay unduly high prices for accommodation, while Zermatt’s 
beautiful twin valley of the Saas is hardly invaded at all. 

Let us start with the two valleys lying to the east of the 
eanton, not far from the Pass of Simplon. Get out at Stalden, 
the first stop, and let the busy, smoky. overcrowded little 
train puff away towards the Zermatt hotels without you, and 
you will find yourself in a valley where solitude is for hours 
often broken only by the roaring of the torrential Saaser Visp, 
where the flora is less preyed upon by tourists, and the villages 
are as hospitable as they well could be. Saas-fee, six hundred 
feet higher than Zermatt, lies most picturesquely in velvety 
meadows, surrounded by an amphitheatre of mountains, with 
the great Fee Glacier gleaming in the sunshine far above. To 
my mind there is no view in the region which excels that from 
the summit of the path as one emerges from the pine forests 
and first catches sight of this village. 

From Sierre, a town on the Rhone west of Visp. runs upward 
a valley which, as far as my experience goes, is hardly known 
to English people at all. Most of those who leave the train 
at Sierre make their way to Montana-Vermala, but Vissoie 
and Zinal, the chief stations of the southern valley. are 
excellent centres for excursions, and the entire valley is full of 
historical associations, for it was an aristocratic resort in 
Roman times, and when Valais was a republic, in the Middle 
Ages, it was the scene of stirring exploits. 

Farther west still, we come to Sion, and the phenomenon 
of the Visp valleys is repeated. There are again two valleys 
here. That of Heremence, leading to Arolia, is well served by 
post-motor and comparatively crowded in summer, but the 
Val d’'Herens, in which the chief centre is Evoléne, remains 
unknown beyond Mayens de Sion and Vex. There is a superb 
view from Vex up this vailev, which alone is sufficient to 
inspire multitudes to invade it. The road is both good and 
picturesque, running high above the stream of the Borgne, 
passing the curious formation known as the Pyramids of 
Euseigne, and a number of unusually charining little log-cabin 
villages. In this valley—in Evoléne, at any rate—the tradi- 
tional Valaisian costumes are genuinely worn on Sundays : 
not put on, as is the case in some villages. for the purpose of 
edifying tourists. 

Martigny, nearer the western limit of the canton. is an 
excellent centre for long excursions into vailey and mountain. 
Its valleys are numerous. The best known is that taken by the 
post-motors (and charabanes from all around) by way of 
Orsi¢res and Bourg-St. Pierre to the Great St. Bernard Pass 
and Aosta. But there is also the Val de Bagnes,. with its fine 
view extending to the Dent du Midi, and for those who will 
penetrate, with some difficulty, beyond Fionnay, a magnificent 
climb into Italy. 

To my mind no vailey in Southern Switzerland is more 
charming than the Val d’Iliez, near the head of which stands 
the well-known village of Champéry. For one thing, it gives 
an unusual impression of spaciousness; for another, it is 
eternally green, an Emerald Valley if there ever was one : for 
a third, its heights—the great chain of the Dents du Midi— are 
hardly surpassed in the country. 

The goal of most who tramp or tour this valley will be 
Champery, and never had a village a more attractive approach 
than this. ** It would seem to have been sect before the Dents 
du Midi at the most favourable angle,” wrote a Frenchman 
once, * like a seat before a picture in some gallery.” That is 
exactly the impression of the tourist as he contemplates the 
range from one of the numerous hotel balconies which the 
village can now olfer him. <A visit to Champéry is an expe- 
rience not soon forgotten, and I confess that of all the valleys 
of Valais I love it best. 

Erik Crorvs, 


[We shall be glad to answer queries arising out of the Travel 
articles published in our columns. Inquiries should ix 
addressed to the Travel “tanager, The Specisarvon.99 Gowei 
Street, W.C.1.—Ed. Sprcraror.] 
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Finance—Public and Private 
The Coming Half-Year 


At the beginning of the year when attempting to foresee 
the possible course of markets during 1929, 1 commented 
on the fact that it would probably be unwise to rely 
upon a continuance of the beginning of the year optimism 
which was responsible for a veréy general rise in Stock 
Exchange prices. I pointed out that while it was, of 
course, impossible to foresee the many developments 
which might affect the market during the year, there were 
at least three discernible factors of importance calculated 
to exert a considerable influence during the first six months 
of the year. The first of these was the Reparations 
Conference at Paris, the second was the unsatisfactory 
financial situation in the United States and the third 
was the impending General Election in this country. 
An Earty Reaction. 

The year had not proceeded very far when a keencr 
realization of the importance of these factors began to 
exert a disturbing influence upon the Stock Exchange. 
At the end of January the Bankers’ Magazine's list of 
representative securities showed an increase in capital 
values, as expressed in market quotations, of over 
£130,000,000, but in the following month this was 
diminished to the extent of £87,000,000, and now at the 
end of June, or to be more precise on June 19th—being 
the last date of the valuation of the Bankers’ Magazine 
the same list of securities shows a shrinkage as compared 
with the end of December of last year of just over 
£100,000,000. Of this decrease, about £86,000,000 
has occurred in what are known as_ high-class fixed 
interest securities, and the balance in variable dividend 
or more speculative descriptions. 

SUBSEQUENT DEVELOPMEN’s. 

So far as the three factors already enumerated are 
concerned, it may be said that the only one which has 
developed favourably from the stock market point of 
view is the agreement reached by the Committee of 
Reparation experts. The result of the General Election 
has necessarily brought with it a good deal of uncertainty 
with regard to the future, and uncertainty is not a 
favourable factor for ** bulls ” of securities, while, although 
there may have been some slight reduction in the specu- 
lative position in Wall Street, the financial position in 
the United States as a whole is still of a character caleu- 
lated to exert an unfavourable influence on the general 
monetary situation. What, then, it may be asked, are 
the prospects for the second half of the year ? 

Looxinc AnraD. 

It would be an easy matter to indulge in speculations 
as to the course of political developments during the next 
six months, and, of course, the first session of a new 
Government cannot fail to be other than interesting. 
As a matter of fact, however, I think that the question 
of domestic politics in its relation to stock markets 
movements only becomes of prime importance in the 
immediate future, in so far as it is related to the much 
greater factor represented by the international monetary 
situation. It looks as though during the next six 
months high money rates at some of the foreign centres 
would in themselves constitute an attraction for 
British capital, and, therefore, it is of importance that 
there should be no other kind of influence tending to 
prompt exports of capital from this country. It is not 
merely that, owing to high money rates in New York and 
Berlin, holders of capital can obtain a higher rate of 
interest on what is known as short term loans, at both 
centres, but sound long dated securities can be obtained 
both in the United States and in Germany on terms giving 
a higher interest yield than is obtainable on most of our 
gilt-edged securities at home. ‘Which, of course, in its turn 
suggests the question whether our high-class investment 
stocks, which already show a moderate fall since the end of 
last year, may not have to fall further, unless, indeed, there 
should be a material decline in money rates abroad, of 
which at present, however, there are few signs. 

Bank Rate Prospects. 
“ the half-year with a holding of gold at the 
xd of about £10,000,000 less than at the 


same time a year ago, and while we may conceivably be 
favourably affected during the autumn by a lower price of 
wheat, the fact that the New York exchange is now at a 
point favouring gold shipments to that country, whereas 
a year ago the exchange was almost in favour of gold com- 
ing to us, suggests the danger of gold withdrawals for the 
United States. Moreover, emphasis is given to this 
question of gold withdrawals by the fact that the German 
exchange also favours further gold withdrawals for 
Berlin, and a settlement of the Reparations question 
followed possibly by the withdrawal of troops from the 
Rhine should tend to increase Germany's power to borrow 
abroad, thus moving the exchange still further in her 
favour, though, of course, allowance must be made for 
the effect of the Reparation payments themselves. 
Unless, therefore, there should be some great change in 
the financial situation in the United States, a change 
sufficient to make it likely that America will commence 
lending abroad largely, I am inclined to think that antici- 
pations of a higher Bank Rate, and possibly the realiza- 
tion of those anticipations, may occasion dullness in the 
investment markets during the early part of the autumn. 
Whether such dullness will extend to the speculative 
departments it is quite impossible to say, because it is 
even conceivable that such markets might be stimulated 
in some degree by Wall Street support, and even that in 
a section such as that for Home Railways the Government 
plans for aiding unemployment may be of a character 
occasioning speculative buying of the ordinary stocks on 
hopes of electrification and other schemes leading to better 
financial results later on. As regards the gilt-edged 
section, I incline to the view, however, that failing 
a radical change in the money situation in New York, 
prospects during the next six months, and especially 
perhaps during the earlier part of the period are not 
too hopeful. 
Intrinsic Merits Unarrecrep. 

Let me hasten to add, however, and especially with a 
view to the reassurance of genuine investors who may 
chance to read this article, that these views are concerned 
with fluctuations in prices rather than with intrinsic 
merits. Iam not suggesting for a moment. that holders 
of sound investment securities have anything to fear with 
regard to the safety of their income in the period which 
lics ahead, but simply that market conditions may be 
against an appreciation in capital values and may possibly 
he definitely adverse. Artaur W. Kippy, 


Financial Notes 


END OF THE Hate-Year. 
Mosr of the leading financial centres have been more or less 
affected during the past few days by the approach of the 
turn of the half-year. In the United States there are always 
heavy revenue payments during the final week of June, 
while at this centre, and in Berlin, the making up of balance 
sheets involves a considerable strain on cash resources, It 
is quite probable, therefore, that the monetary stringency of 


. the past ten days has been intensified by influences of a tem- 
. porary character which in their turn have also occasioned 


«a general contraction of business on the Stock Exchange 
with a weaker tendency in prices in many departments, 
* * * * 

RatioNALizinGc Or Inpustry. 

At the recent meeting of the Shell Transport and Trading 
Company, the chairman, Viscount Bearsted. made some very 
interesting comments upon the present situation in the 
oil industry. After explaining that the increase in oil pro- 
duction during last year was not so great as in the preceding 
year, Lord Bearsted commented upon the great increase in 
production in the United States during the first three months 
of the current year, and in that connexion he made a strong 
plea for a sound rationalization of the industry, maintaining 
that such rationalization was in the interests of the consumer 
as well as of the producer. Incidentally, Lord Bearsted 
made a good deal of the point that after allowing for the 
4d. per gallon represented by the Government Tax, petro! 
was among the few commodities which stood below the 
level of the pre-War price. 

(Continued on page xii.) 
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COMPANY MEETING. 


| COMPANY MEETINGS. 








THE ANGLO-PERSIAN OIL 
COMPANY, LIMITED 





SIR JOHN CADMAN’S REVIEW 





THE NEW B.P. SPIRIT 





THe twentieth ordinary 9 ‘ting of the Anglo-Persian Oil 
Co., Ltd., was held on t} at Winchester House, E.C 
Sir John Cadman, (.C.M.G., D.S« he chairman), in the course of 


his speech, said : 


The period under review is of nine months only, and a proper 











eomparison of figures can only } i by taking three-fourths 
of the figures for the preceding yeai You will doubtless agre i 
my forecast of not unsatisfactory results for the nine months’ 
trading has been amply fulfilled e the net profits are approxi- 
mately £500,000 in excess of those for the same proportion of the 
previous year. This result is all the more satisfactory when it is 
remembered that in our principal market, the United Kingdom, 
wices were still lower than during the previous year. The sum of 
£400,000 js place i to ré rve fund, bringing that fund 





commend a dividend distribution 
rate of J]2) per cent. per 


s, Which vou will doubtless consider a 


up to over £2,500.000, 
to the ordinary shareholders a 
annum for the nine mont 








gratifying increase on the 7} per cent. paid for the previous twelve 
months, 
We have continued th ] licy of « X pansion and modernization 


both in the parent company and in its associated and subsidiary 
companies, but the expenditure thus incurred has been more than 
covered by the ample depreciation provided. 


Preduction at Masjid-i-Suleiman during the nine months wa 
4,250.000 tons, which compares closely with my estimate. This 
field is in excellent condition, and continues to respond readily to 
the demands made upon it. 


IT am glad to report great progress in the development of the new 
field at Haft Kel, to which I referred last November. Six flowing 
wells have now been brought in at relatively shallow depths, thei: 
aggregate measured yield amounting to some 12.000 tons per day, 
and one of the latest wells havin given an initial twenty-four 
hours’ output of 5,000 tons. This is the largest production fron 
any weil we have yet drilled in Persia. | 

We may well be proud of the high degree of technical efficiency 
and economic operation attained in our refineries to-day—a standard | 
I think, not surpassed elsewhere in any part of the world. | 

T 

I would like to draw very spe ial attention to the constant er 
deavours to enhance the quality of our B.P. Spirit, and particularly 
to the most recent development. The new and valuable consti- 
tuents which have been introduced into our B.P. Spirit, now avail- 
able in all parts of this country, are derived from our own crude oil, 
and the resultant product represents a high-grade spirit of the very | 
first order. Our new B.P. Spirit, which replaces the old B.P., is | 
the outcome of a great deal of scientific work applied to industrial 

| 


ize New B.P. Sprrir. 


demand. You are, [ think, aware that, nowadays, such has been 
the trend of development in the internal combustion engine that 
nothing but a fuel of very highly specialized characteristics can | 
hope to meet and satisfy its requirements. Our new B.P. Spirit | 
has been evolved with the fullest recognition of all that is demanded | 
by the latest types of motor engines. I am convinced that all it 
needs is a fair trial by the motoring public at large. To that end 
shareholders can help in more than one way. They can at once 
acquaint themselves with the qualities of this spirit in actual perfor- 
mance, and thereafter I am sure they will want to make known 
its merits far and wide, 


Early this year I made a tour through the various centres of our 


operations in Persia, and subsequently visited Teheran. I was 
sarticularly impressed with the possibilities of the new area at Haft 
Kel. Its great oil potentialities, its admirable situation, and the 
relative ease with which it can be developed, all render it a most | 
valuable asset for the future. 


TRIBUTE TO THE STAFF. 


It is again my pleasant duty to refer, in terms of unqualified 


appreciation, to the services rendered to the « ompany by all branches 
of its staff. 

At the last general meeting T expressed the belief that. Proy iled 
prices should prove to have touched low water mark, the year 
1929 might inaugurate an era of steadily expanding profits. Nearly 
one half of the year has now gone, and I can safely say that. unless 
something totally unforeseen occurs, the results should show a 
substantial increase, and that, before the close of the year, it should 
be possible for the board to declare an interim dividend, 





The report and accounts were unanimously adopted, 


| AMALGAMATED ANTHRACITE 
COLLIERIES, LIMITED 








LORD MELCHETT ON RATIONALIZATION POLICY, 
THE fifth annual general meeting of this mpany was held 24th 


inst. at the Victoria Hotel, Northumberland Avenue, W.( 
The Rt. Hon. Lord Melchett, F.R.S., LL.D. 
said that they had during the past financial vear been faced with 












































a@ year of depression, of acute competit of irregular working, 
} and of low prices. In other directions it had been a year of com- 
} pleting that scheme of amalgamation and centralization of control 
; of the anthracite industry on which they had originally set out 
} Some years ago. They now contr 1 Si per cent. of tho total 

output of the Welsh anthracite indu 

One of the advantages they had alr gained by the ama! 
gamation was the entire zat Canadian busi 
He was quite certain that the Canadia irket, WI 1h thie hh 
established with so much care and t would 1 a ver 
remunerative market in the future 

During the first nine n of 1928 press | 
cedented. Then this merger was for land m O the 
had been working at a profit. The protit t he last thr mont 
of last year was not very great, but tl had turned the corne 
from a heavy loss to a profit. Si lat } protits had 
substantially increased, and the profits est ated tor the firs 
five months of the current vear were £158, hat, a ate, 
was a change in the right direct 3 ! i just 
fication of the policy which the had pursued of endeay ur 
to rationalize the industry 

Their forward sales for the re of tl { i l to 
next yeal welt very Satislact i j e [ > re. 
establish a mucl g | t jual ith 
were able to re over 1 wkets f it la or 
extent eliminated. 

Sir David R. Llewell Bt 1) C} liny 
the motion, said that the true t t trade and well- 
being of the country was the quantit t il exported. There 
vas a prevalent opinion that al was dl f and that through 
the inroads of oil! ar | I | den { coal 
would never be in the re what it had bee i the pas Phat 
Was a great mistake. ie der ds fe il was sti wing, 
and since the war it had been increasing more rapidly than it c 
had done in any period of modern histor : 

The resolution was carried unanimous; 

. " . , 
HUDSON’S BAY COMPANY 
MR. CHARLES V. SALE’S SPEECH 
A GENERAL Court of the Governor and Company of z ers of 
England trading into Hudson's Bay was held on tl inst. at 

Seaver House, London, E.C., Mr. C les V. Sak Governo! 

presiding. The Governor, aftet with the accounts, said, 






in the course of his speech : results for the year t 
proprietors are a distribution of 10 per cent. from land and 15 pei 
cent. from trade on the Ordinary shares, and 5 per cent. on the 
£2,000,000 of Preference shares, making in all £600,000. The 
various reserves have been increased by £215,000, and the amount 
earried forward, taking land and trading together, shows an increase 
of £91,000, 
THe Fur TRADE. 

After stating that their association with Messrs. Job Brothers 
Ltd., of Newfoundland, had alrcaldy proved its value and that they 
had acquired a further share in that business, he went on to say :— 
The period under review has been a difficult one for the fur trade, 
owing to the scarcity of furs and a widespread epidemie of influenza 
among the Indian and Eskimo population. Measures for conserva- 
tion in several of the provinces, particularly as regards beaver, have 
diminished the available number of such skins, and competition for 
the catch near the lines of communication has consequently been 
very keen. but the benefit of these welcom: 
will come to us in the future, 


id necessary measures 





Lanp DerraRTME> 


year, but the sale of land and the collections of instalments fell away 
very suddenly in the autumn, owing to the disappointing quality 
of the harvest, and a sharp decline in the w market. Taking 
the year as a whole, figures are satisfactory, and you will notice just 
a shade of improvement in the sale of town sites, which brought in 
£12,965 against £11,740 a vear ago. 

The first four months of this vear, from February Ist to May 3lst, 


+ ; ] } | 


show the same tendencies a decline in respect of farm lands and an 


Tn the land department we had good reason for expecting a record 








increase 1 respect of town sites, 

In conclusion the Governor dealt with the reasons for the proposed 
increase of the capital by the issue of 1,000,000 new shares, of which, 
he said, they would limit the immediate issue to 500,000 s 


ares, 
The report and aceousits were adopted, and the proposed issue of 
@apital was approved, 
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Hwupson’s Bay Proceess. 

It is certainly not surprising that the resolution for increasing 
the capital of the Hudson’s Bay Company should have been 
carried at the recent meeting by an overwhelming majority. 
The further increase in capital expresses what, indeed, has 
been the outstanding policy of the Governor and Court over 
a considerable period, namely, the determination to make 
ample preparation for the future developments of Caneda. 
That determination is based upon a faith in the country’s 
future which is being abundantly justified by the growth 
already achieved in the country’s prosperity, while even from 
the practical point of view of shareholders of the Hudson’s 
Bay Company, the additional capital raised during the last 
few years has more than earned corresponding profits. The 
past year has been an unfavourable one in the fur season, 
but trading profits at the sale shops have been good, and 
there is satisfactory progress in the land sales. Fmigration 
schemes are also quietly progressing. 

* * * * 
Tur Coat InpustTRY. 

Having regard to the events of recent years, it is not sur- 
prising that at the recent meeting of sharehviders of Amal- 
vamated Anthracite Collicries, Lord Melchett should have 
made a strong plea that the coal industry should not again 
become the centre of violent disturbances. Above all things, 
he said, the industry requires, as do the workpeople, a sense 
of security, compared with which the question of hours of 
labour and kindred matters are of less importance. After 
referring to last year’s depression in the industry, due in a 
measure to acute competition, Lord Melchett described the 
outlook as somewhat better, and said that the Company so 
far in the current year had secured a substantial profit. In 
the course of his remarks during the meeting, Sir. D. R. 
Llewellyn, Bt., the Deputy Chairman, rebutted the view that 
the coal industry was moribund, and that oil and water 
power had supplanted it. He gave some striking figures 
showing the vitality of the coal industry. 

* * * * 
GENERAL Evectric RESULTS. 

Since a determined bid was made some months ago for 
large blocks of shares in the General Electric Company by 
America, interest in the affairs of that company seem to have 
been quickened. The results disclosed for the year ending 
March 31st in the Report just issued show that the company 
is continuing to prosper, but at the same time that the con- 
servative view adopted by the Board when fixing the terms of 
its last issue of capital is justified, for the company prudently 
keeps its ordinary dividend at 10 per cent., which means that 
on the present market price of the shares, the yield to the holder 
is only £3 17s. per cent. Nevertheless, the profits for the year 
of £1,084,000 show that the company is earning a higher 
dividend, and these are days when ordinary shares are bought 
for ** possibilities.’ The Directors are now transferring £130,000 
to the Reserve, and are carrying forward the large balance of 

£362,071. It is satisfactory to note that during the year the 
company’s works have been fully employed, and the demand 
for General Electric commodities has shown a steady expansion. 
The company’s branches abroad also appear to have done well. 
* * * * 
Barcitay Perkins’ Prortts. 

The Report of Barclay Perkins & Co. for the past year shows 
that profits (£279,593) were a little smaller than for the previous 
year, but the Report is, nevertheless, quite a good one, and the 
directors are again able to recommend a final dividend on 
the ordinary shares, making 11 per cent. for the year, and after 
transferring £10,000 to Property and Contingency Reserve, 
to carry forward a balance of £66,287. Moreover, it must be 
remembered that the Report does not show the results of 
the recent acquisition of the controlling interest in the brewery 
business of Messrs. Style & Winch, Ltd., of Maidstone. 

x * * * 


Raim.way AND Moror Competirion 

Shareholders of the United Automobile Services, Ltd., are 
to be congratulated upon the bids which are now being made 
to acquire their shares. A few days ago they received a circu- 
lar from the Directors stating that a cash offer had been 
received from a certain direction, but by the following post 
came 2 circular advising them to hold their hands, pending an 
amended offer to be made by the London & North Eastern 
Railway Company. That offer provides for the purchase of 
the £1 shares at the price of 30s., payable in cash, conditional 
on acceptance being made not later than July Ist, and that such 
acceptances are to be not less than 51 per cent. (or such lower 
vercentage as the Directors of the London & North Eastern 
tailway Co. may determine) of the ordinary shares of the 
company for the time being issued. 

* * * * 
A CemMENT MERGER. 

Quite the most interesting point in the annual Report of the 
Ship Canal Portland Cement Company for the past year is the 
intimation of a further enlargement of the company’s sphere 


of activities, through the acquisition of an important cement 
making business in the south of England, while indications are 
given of other negotiations pending showing that a policy of 
consolidation is being pursued. The Directors express the 
opinion that the time is ripe for the merger of the shareholding 
of the Associated Companies, Greaves Bull and Lakin Ltd., 
Holborough Cement Ltd., and Dunstable Cement, by an ex- 
change of fully paid shares of the Ship Canal Co. A plan to 
this end has been formulated in connexion with British Cement 
Products & Finance Co. Ltd., and details are to be given by 
the chairman in his speech at the annual meeting next week. 
The plan has already met with the full approval of some of the 
more important shareholders in the different companies, 
There was a slight reduction in the dividend for the past year, 
but it has to be remembered that it was paid on double the 
amount of ordinary capital, and involves an amount of £80,000 
as compared with £50,000 a year ago. 
A. W. K. 


Answers to Questions from Thackeray 


1. Lord Castlewood’s Arms used as a brand for Madame Ware 

rington’s Virginia Tobacco (Virginians, Vol. I., chap. 1)—— 
2. Crawley. Hants. (Vanity Fair, Vol. I., chap. 7).——3. War- 
rington (Pendennis, Vol. II., chap 19 et seq).——4. Charlotte 
Baynes (Philip, Vol. I1., chap. 12).——5. Esmond, chap. 5. 
6. Caroline Gann (Shabby Genteel Story, chap. 2)———7. Mr. Wool- 
comb (Philip, Vol. II., chap. 23).-—8. General Webb to Marl- 
borough (Esmond, chap. 15).——-9. ‘‘ A fellow in the Pit” at the 
first night of Warrington’s play, Pocahontas (Virginians, 
Vol. II., chap. 32). 10. Lord Mohun to Lord Castleton 
(Esmond, chap. 14).——11. F. B.'s electioneering speech (New- 
comes, Vol. II., chap. 31).——12. Philip to Lord Ringwood 
(Philip, Vol. II., chap. 2)——13. Captain Von Holtz (Esmond, 
chap. 18). 
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| SPIEZ (Switzerland). 


PARK HOTEL. 


Own beautiful grounds, 
Rooms 


With 





8 acres. Marvellous Mountain Scenery. 
with private bath and pension from 15 frs. 
running water from 12 frs. 





| Most up-to-date in Spiez. 
| 


H. J. Arnet, Proprietor. 
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CARS USE 
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WAKEFIELD 
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Dear Sins, 


ma. 
Tetttable tact. 
Siienieee Pecong, Uric. 
ENGINE ing 5 
Use Wakefield CASTROL ~ 
XL in Summer 
Wakefield CASTROL 
AA in Winter 
GEAR-BOX and 
RKAK AALE 
Use Wakefield CASTROL 
R 
CHASSIS 


Use Waketield 
CASTROLEASE Medium 
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